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Thunderstorm 


I is getting darker. All the awnings on the 
big office building across the street are begin- 
ning to slap and rattle. At last there is a 
breeze blowing. Yes, there must be a storm coming, 
for the sky is dirty gray and the desultory musketry 
of the awnings goes on. We had been sitting here 
in the mental doldrums, longing for a bathing-suit, 
or better still a bathing-pool; thinking how much 
poundage we have exuded in the last two days. But 
it may pass, at that,—it may pass,—though we hear 
a distant, mumbling grumble that is surely thunder. 
Still, we can almost taste that rain already. It must 
come. 

After a fashion this is an analogue of the mind 
benumbered with incessant reading. Words begin 
to weigh upon it as the darkness weighs on the senses 
through a hot, airless night. Not only words; writ- 
ers’ stereotyped impressions of life; so many situa- 
tions carefully set up and prepared for, so much paw- 
ing of the emotions, so much long-drawn-out analy- 
sis of the perfectly obvious, so many stock characters 
mopping and mowing in one’s brain. The intellect 
becomes sodden and sultry with it all. O for the 
detonation of true power, the lightning thrust of 
true intelligence. And—ah, at last,—there’s the 
rain! 

A slant, thin rain, at first,—and a flicker-flicker 
against the further windows. Not the drench, as 
yet, that we had hoped for, gushing, driving, cleans- 
ing, chrysmal. But it must come as surely as the 
incubus of the heavy atmosphere has oppressed us. 
And it will bring fresh colors and the clear air. 

Under the burden of other men’s thought, the 
murky canopy of congested imaginings of other 
minds, it is for something akin to a flashing, lashing 
silver torrent that editors and publishers, as well as 
readers, eternally wait. And when genius, begotten 
between the thunder and the lightning, suddenly 
freshets through the murk of contemporary ponder- 
ing with its dazzling clearness and thirsty haste, how 
the colors of our scene quicken, how our hearts lift, 
how the air clears to crystal. 
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For a long time and a long time contemporary 
thought has, perhaps, been building above us its 
gloomy thunderheads. There was a brooding, sullen 
quarrel in heaven among the gods. There was 
busyness in the clouds, in the murk, mixed mayhap 
with skyey portents. But there was nothing resolved, 
nothing shown, nothing clear. Now the flood of 
true imagination is sluiced upon us. When the 
language of genius visits earth in this fashion, we 
should bless it as we bless the rain. 

But now, as we look from our window, no more 
rain falls. ‘No promise of relief” was in the papers 
this morning. Well, we had a little, even if a very 
little. And all through a year of books we have a 
little, if only a very little, now and then. We are 
grateful for so much. In fact we are very apt to 
say “What a refreshing flood that was!” but a flit- 
ting shower. 

Yet if a great many of us feel that way, is it not 
a good sign? We may vastly overrate the refresh- 
ment we receive; but it shows how deeply we recog- 
nize our need for it. For subconsciously we are all 
aware of the strange benefice the language of genius 
can bestow; subconsciously we realize that our minds 
are choked and clogged, as it is, with words of little 
meaning. 

What of that ancient lavish gift, however, of 
which our legends tell? Well, sometimes—as some- 
times the floods fall—it is upon us like a desolation. 
We are not prepared for such a spate from on high. 
We quail and cower. We lock ourselves up in our 





North to South 


By Louis UNTERMEYER 


ORWARD magnolia buds that think 
To shame my nothern reticence, 
Posturing Judas-tree whose pink 
In March is an impertinence, 


You cannot rouse me anymore 
With your inveterate civil war. 


When you are done, no longer willing 
To trust one jessamine to the cold, 

My hardened maples will be drilling 
Dark caverns for a deeper gold; 

For every strident mocking-bird, 

Ten quiet phoebes build unheard. 


Flaunt your azaleas, preen your feathers, 
There’s something you can never mock 

In one whose heart is not the weather’s, 
Whose flower is snow, whose heart is rock; 

Whose faith, more green than growing green. 

Is vivid with the thing unseen. 
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houses and prow] in our darkness. We wished relief 
from the oppression of the heavens, true—but not, 
if you please, such a terrible thunderstorm. And 
when we emerge to a clearer light on our problems, 
we are very unlikely to place the credit where it is 
due. For civilized man is an essentially timorous 
animal. 

Nevertheless the greatest fascination to those who 
inhabit the appanages of literature is this bright ex- 
pectation of genius: But like the lightning we are 
now again awaiting, with its promise of the rain, we 
must remember that it never strikes twice in the same 
place. And it is never quite what we expected. In 
fact, we are extremely likely to glance up as we 
scurry to cover, and exclaim, “Why, but it is simply 
raining cats and dogs!” Yet thereafter—perhaps a 
long time thereafter, if we have been so stupid,—we 
shall know the air cleared, all life’s true colors a 
little brighter; be aware of a Man’s stature again, 
significant and inspiriting even against the cold, re- 
mote glitter of the stars. 





A Present-Day Dramatist* 


By Desmonp MacCartuy 


| ves at is aware that Sir James Barrie 

possesses an extraordinary sense of the stage. 

That is to say, he knows to a hair’s breadth 
the effect of a situation when it is apprehended by 
the eye as well as the ear, and of words when 
they are spoken with gesture. He understands the 
stage so well that he knows what liberties the dra- 
matist can take with impunity, and how suggestible 
an audience is. There is legerdemain in all art, but 
it is far easier to watch the conjurer at his tricks 
in print than when you are actually listening to 
his patter. Shakespeare was aware of the latitude 
the stage allows, with the consequence that his work 
contains many passages, many barefaced devices for 
holding attention and intensifying emotion, which it 
has required the utmost ingenuity of commentators 
to interpret in a sense worthy of their conception of 
his intellect and the consistency of his characters. 
For instance, he will not scruple to make Hamlet 
speak of death as a bourne whence no traveller re- 
turns, though Hamlet has just been talking to his 
dead father; or to make a character utter some 
magnificently appropriate sentiment regardless of his 
being the kind of man he is. Of course, this must 
not be done too often, otherwise “character,” upon 
which drama also depends, is lost, but the occasional 
sacrifice of character to immediate effect has been 
the mark of most dramatists who have had a strong 
sense of the stage. Ibsen is perhaps the most striking 
exception. The born dramatist thinks in scenes. If 
profound thought, if unforgettable and self-consis- 
tent human beings also emerge for us in the course 
of the play, the greater dramatist he; but his first 
care must be to see that the audience is feeling at 
each given moment, and his skill directed to achiey- 
ing that end first. 
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The above remarks are intended to lead up to a 
warning. Sir James Barrie’s greatest strength lies 
in this sense of the scene—invisible, of course, to a 
reader; not in his thought or in character drawing, 
though that is often subtle and always clear. And 
although there are many passages in his plays which 
in print deliver up completely their content, there are 
many others which not only require acting to carry 
them off, but without it strike the reader as mere 
exposures of the manner in which the dramatist had 
proposed to move us. We watch him coldly at his 
tricks. Sir James has helped, it is true, our visual 
sense by frequent and admirable stage directions, 
and, thanks to these, the reader can certainly appre- 
hend in part the effectiveness of, say, the opening 
scenes of “Dear Brutus” and of “Mary Rose.” You 
see again, while reading “Mary Rose,” the dark, 
dismantled drawing-room of a bereaved, uninhabited 
house, and the shivery old caretaker who starts at 
every creak of the dusty boards. The dialogue, too, 
between her and the Australian soldier is self-sup- 
porting. But the full effect of her absence, when 
she leaves to make him a cup of tea, of the other 
door which slowly opens and closes behind him, of 
the movements of the actor, which will suggest that 
some presence there in the dusk is making signs to 
him out of its own darkness or horror, must, of 
course, be before one to make their full effect. The 
fact that the optic nerve is inevitably starved in read- 
ing a play, makes, in the case of “Peter Pan,” an 
even greater difference. Few readers, I think, would 
anticipate that its fantastic, charming whimsicalities 
and dangerously tender sentimentalities would “come 





* THE PLAYS OF J. M. BARRIE, New York: Charles 
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off” in the marvelous degree to which they do upon 
the stage. 

But Sir James Barrie has known exactly what he 
was about. His instinct for the stage has been so 
sure and subtle that he has enlarged its possibilities, 
gradually making room for his own peculiar im- 
agination, one which before him would have been 
considered as “undramatic.” If you read the plays 
in the volume here under review in the order in 
which they were written you find him first applying 
this sure sense of the stage to the staple kind of story, 
and of these long ones “The Admirable Crichton” 
is probably the best, though not up to “The Twelve 
Pound Look,” which is a little masterpiece, and only 
later, as in “Dear Brutus” and “Mary Rose,” apply- 
ing it to strange themes. He has, however, by no 
means abandoned the earlier kind of subject. “Old 
Friends,” for instance, is a poignant study in nemesis 
—drink overcome in a father cropping out again in 
his daughter. But neither “Old Friends” nor “The 
Will,” nor “Half-an-Hour,” which are extremely 
adroit examples of dramatic foreshortening, prov- 
ing incidentally that the best way of writing a brief 
play is to choose a subject large enough to fill three 
or four acts, possess the qualities most orginal in 
him. 

When “Dear Brutus” appeared the fastidious 
and discontented had been proclaiming for years that 
we must get away from realism, and that adherence 
to the facts of life was becoming boring on the stage. 
And behold! it was Sir James Barrie, the popular, 
airy, sentimental playwright, whom no one consid- 
ered a pioneer, who was the first to produce such 
a play! And he was simply exercising his gift of 
original invention and his talent for interweaving 
recognizable sentiment and make-believe incidents. 
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It has been easy for critics to overlook Sir James 
Barrie’s originality, partly because in other respects 
he is the least original of gifted writers. His criti- 
cism of life contains nothing new. No one ever 
got fresh light on ways and means, or on morals, or 
on human nature from him; only delightfully odd, 
slight, and sometimes surprisingly penetrating, con- 
firmations of indulgent current judgments. No one 
ever came away from a Barrie play convinced he 
saw the Devil’s horns sticking up in unexpected 
quarters, or that he had noticed for the first time 
the reflection of a star in a puddle. 

Of course, he was far saner than many intel- 
lectual people in whose heads a few modern bees 
buzz in a vacuum of common sense, Yet the back- 
grounds which his arrangements in human nature— 
black and white and pink—demand, in order to 
justify them and set them off, is a strangely nebulous 
one. It seems to amount to a suggestion that life 
is a romantic, straightforward adventure, and that 
to be lived well it must be taken as such. Yet that 
view is not firmly enough apprehended to amount to 
a faith in him—as it did, say, in the case of Mere- 
dith or Stevenson. But it is not make-believe either. 
It is, in his case, something betwixt and between. 

The characters to whom his heart goes out are 
those he conceives as holding it with a more whole- 
hearted simplicity than he can himself encompass; 
consequently, he writes about such characters, at once 
very sentimentally and very penetratingly. This is 
the secret of his adoration of youth (for youth has 
often the air of taking life on trust as a romantic 
adventure), of his capacity for drawing young crea- 
tures, of his insight into them, and of the limitations 
of that delightful insight. It also accounts for his 
happy touch in drawing old people, in whom there 
is often not exactly a second childhood but a second 
innocence, and granted a certain easiness of circum- 
stance and heart, a disposition to make of life in 
retrospect a pretty, simple picture. ‘The sympathy 
of such old people for the young is a boundless tender 
admiration—provided that the young consent to be- 
ing figures in that picture and remaining in it! Sir 
James Barrie’s attitude towards youth in his writings 

Strikes me as being a mixture between that of a 
grandfather and that of a young girl. Crossjay, in 
“The Egoist,” is boyhood seen through Clara Mid- 
dleton’s eyes, and Crossjay is delightful. But those 
who have been boys themselves know that a good 
deal is left out of the picture; and not merely unac- 
commodating, harsh facts, but virtues inextricably 
connected with those facts; indeed, almost all the 
growing principle, the very sap by virtue of which 
the’ creature becomes at last a being “looking before 
and after.” A boy is not only a right little, tight 
little fellow with nothing incongruous to him, but 
an adorable affection of premature manliness. But 


Sir James Barrie does not like growth. He likes 
people who do not grow up best, who remain—even 
at an advanced age—boys and girls, and in a static 
state of harmony with the world. Judging him 
then as an artist, he strikes me in general as beau- 
tifully unshockable, most wisely indulgent; but there 
is one thing I think would shock him artistically—a 
youth who did not take an enthusiastic, trusting atti- 
tude towards the world, who was savage, though not 
personally persecuted, sceptical, self-withdrawn, 
world-questioning, disillusioned. There is no sym- 
pathy in his work with that pimpled and sullen spirit- 
ual gawkiness which, it seems to me, youth’s true 
lover must also possess. Youth is essentially the 
thinking time. It is an enjoying time, too; but com- 
pare the process of thinking in later life with the 
really anxious, sensitive, bebothered search for ex- 
planations and sympathy characteristic of early years. 
Why afterwards thinking becomes, in comparison, a 
mere accomplishment, and friendship an art, only 
needing a little care and patience like boiling an 
egg. It is no longer a crucial, personal experiment. 
Sir James Barrie deals as a dramatist with that as- 
pect of youth which is most delightful to those of 
advanced years. What I miss in his drama, and 
much of it deals with youth, is interest in the quest- 
ing, crude, spring-like temper of growing beings, 
which if it has some beauty has also the drizzling, 
uncomfortable rawness of actual springtime. His is 
a world in which the most jarring note of all would 
be the one which hums through nearly everybody’s 
twenties—the pathetic, unsolvable conflict between 
the young and old generation. He stops his ears to 
that—and the public love him for it. He is very 
fond, on the other hand, of depicting shyness be; 
tween young and old, the undemonstrativeness which 
is itself a demonstration, the reserve which is (almost 
painfully) unreserved. Vide the scene between 
father and son in ““The New World,” and between 
a father and his son’s ghost in “A Well-Remembered 
Voice.” Like all writers to whom tenderness and 
affection are very moving and beautiful (Dickens, 
for example), sentimentality as an artist is his great- 
est danger; and he is never more sentimental than 
when he is depicting those who are concealing what 
they feel. He is so anxious that they beautifully 
betray themselves that he overdoes it, and a scene, 
the point of which is its delicacy, tips over into one 
of spiritual indelicacy. Of course, a playwright is in 
such cases at the mercy of his interpreters. Remem- 
bering the love scene in “Mary Rose,” I was aston- 
ished to find on reading it how inadequate its in- 
terpretation had been. 
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Coleridge, generalizing partly from introspection, 


_once declared that every man of genius was half a 


woman. The generalization does not hold good: 
Coleridge himself remarked at another time that 
Wordsworth was “all man.” Nevertheless, in 
creatively imaginative men a strong streak of femi- 
ninity is often noticeable. In the author of these 
plays, for instance, it is most marked. It may be 
said that in his imagination woman, leprechaun, and 
boy meet together, and that the masculine element 
is almost entirely absent. His femininity enables 
him to draw women with a simple subtlety most re- 
markable, and with what may be called (if a bull 
is allowed) a peculiar kind of merciless sympathy. 
And it is also nowhere more noticeable than in the 
ambiguity of the dramatist’s attitude towards life of 
which I spoke above; in the desire to have things 
somehow both ways—to respond to life as though it 
justified the most romantic trust, and yet the next 
moment to see any part of it with a disillusioned 
matter-of-factness, the reports of which insight are 
never, however, permitted to modify the fundamen- 
tally comforting interpretation; to reach the con- 
solation of the mystic, not through faith or intuition 
but through sentiment; to believe that somehow or 
other there is deep wisdom in pretending. 

Sir James Barrie’s subjects are often at bottom 
grim, but the effect of his treatment is to make them 
very much the reverse. There is a curious contradic- 
tion often between the substance of his plays and 
the manner in which it is presented. He is a baf- 
fling subject for criticism, partly for this reason. 
The public always think that he is presenting them 
with sugar and spice and all that’s nice; the critical 
public, indeed, find the flavor of it frequently too 
sugary, yet the analyst discovers that the actual in- 
gredients used are often bitter. Not is it merely a 
case of powder in jam; the powder is made to taste 
like jam. Sometimes this transposition of flavors is 
more than a critic can stand; sometimes, as in pas- 


sages of “Dear Brutus” and of “Mary Rose,” for 
example, it strikes him as a delicate miracle. 

Because Sir James Barrie has so tender a touch he 
can portray facts which would wound if he were 
not. His audiences will take from him what they 
would not take without wincing from another, One 
dominant emotional note in this play is, after all, 
that struck by the recognition of the fact of human 
forgetfulness. 


There are no fields of amaranth this side of the grave, 
there are no voices that are not soon mute, there is no name, 
with whatever emphasis of passionate love repeated, of 
which the echo is not faint at last. 


Is not Mary Rose’s return to life as dismaying as 
death itself? We grow old, too; the heart becomes 
like an old bird’s nest filled with snow, and the mind 
trivial. 

And yet how ambiguous “Mary Rose” is! Is it 
fairyland or Heaven into which the tired ghost is 
finally received? Both. You can take the play as 
fantasy; you can take it seriously. The infection 
which the play communicates is the desire to take 
fairyland religiously and religion wistfully as 
though it were a fairy story. ‘This is an attitude 
sympathetic to many today. The dramatist is never 
more deft than when he is playing thus with the 
iridescence of that emotional ambiguity. The clos- 
ing passage in the preface to “Peter Pan,” in which 
he is speaking out of himself, also discloses that am- 
biguity. He tells us that he watched sadly the five 
boys who had inspired the legend outgrowing their 
faith in it. Once at this period in their lives he was 
with them at a famous wishing place. With dif- 
ficulty he persuaded one of them to wish. He did 
so cgntemptuously, wishing that his favorite ghilly 
should appear on the landing-stage, whom the boy 
himself believed to be far away. And behold he 
was there! 


I know no one less like a fairy than Johnny Mackay, 
but for two minutes No. 4 was quivering in another world 
than ours. When he came to he gave a smile which meant 
that we understood each other, and thereafter neglected me 
for a month, being always with Johnny. As I have said, 
this episode is not in the play; so though I dedicate “Peter 
Pan” to you I keep the smile, with the few other broken 
fragments of immortality that have come my way. 


What was the significance of that smile? [I in- 
terpret with diffidence: I conceive it to have meant to 
him who received it, first the recognition on the 
boy’s part of the love which had divined what was 
most desired at the moment and provided it, But 
also it may have been precious as suggesting that a 
symbolic hint had been taken: that though this is not 
a magic world, and far from being one in which 
what is longed for is miraculously given, fairy 
stories are not altogether nonsense, for there may be 
a Love which provides. 

Eighteenth-century critics used to praise authors 
for their “invention”; we talk chiefly about 
“creative” power—a different thing. Sir James 
Barrie has the most surprising and easy “invention.” 
At every turn he can supply some ingenious, enter- 
taining incident to carry on his stories. This faculty 
works so spontaneously that it gives an air of ex- 
treme lightness to his best plays. He seems some- 
times to have made a play out of nothing, which is 
due to the machinery of narration being so supple 
that he has time to be apparently inconsequent by 
the way. Compare him with others who attempt the 
fantastic: how stodgy and over-solemn they appear 
when they introduce the playful supernatural! 





Mrs. Kate Perugini, the only surviving daughter 
of Charles Dickens, who died in London the other 
day in her ninetieth year, inherited many of her 
father’s gifts. “She was a witty conversationalist, 
wrote as well as she talked (says John O’London’s 
Weekly), although she published only a few articles 
and poems, drew and painted with distinction, and 
had hosts of friends. She was christened Katherine 
Elizabeth Macready—the third name being in 
honor of her godfather, the famous actor—but her 
father, with his fondness for nicknames, used to 
call her ‘Lucifer Box’ because he said she had a 
‘lurking propensity to fieryness.? When she was 
about ten, Forster tells us in his Life, she and 
her elder sister Mary ‘had taken much pains to teach 
their father the polka, that he might dance it with 
them at their brother’s birthday festivity . . . and in 
the middle of the previous night, as he lay in bed, 
the fear had fallen on him suddenly that the step 
was forgotten, and then and there, in that wintry, 
dark, cold night he got out of bed to practice it.” 
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Catnip and Amaranth 


PIERRE, OR THE AMBIGUITIES. By Her- 
man ME vite. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 1929. $2.50. 


Reviewed by LEwis MumForp 
Author of “Herman Melville” 


* IERRE” is the last important work of 
Herman Melville to be made available to 
the general reader. For the sake of all 

that is valid in “Pierre,” one trusts that no new 
reader of Melville will approach this novel until 
he has read “Moby-Dick” and “White-Jacket” or 
“Typee.” For “Pierre” is a volcanic fragment of 
Melville’s personality, an uncontrolled eruption, 
splendid and spectacular at one moment, but obscure 
and sulphurous and ashen at another. It is without 
doubt his most ambiguous achievement—so good that 
it cannot be neglected, and so verbose, high-flown, 
hectic, weakly theatrical, that one is at loss to pick 
out a romantic work, from Byron onward, that can 
rival it in loud ineptitude. 

The first person to see any literary merit in 
“Pierre” was, I think, Mr. Arthur Johnson. In 
1921 he published an essay on Herman.Melville as 
a stylist in which he made an ingenious comparison 
of the prose in parts of “Pierre” with the later man- 
ner of Henry James, and suggested, with some 
show of plausibility, that James might have read 
“Pierre” as a youth and been unconsciously in- 
fluenced by it. Later, Professor Percy Boynton dis- 
covered a number of prose poems in “Pierre,” and 
arranged them as free verse. “Pierre” is, indeed, a 
book of fragments, and the fragments are worth 
mining and extracting. In his very wise preface 
to the present edition, Mr. H. M. Tomlinson says: 
“T have quoted from it a displeasing example of 
English. But if you want to be sure that Melville 
must take his place with the masters, then turn in 
this book to the passages he calls Enceladus, and to 
the discourse by Plotinus Plinlimmon on Chrono- 
metricals.” For the sake of such passages, and 
many minor ones on the way, and for the sake of 
the intention that broods over the whole book, 
“Pierre” deserves to be read. 
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What was that intention? Of what platonic idea 
is “Pierre” the blurred and distorted counterpart? 

“Pierre” is a complicated symbol of Herman Mel- 
ville’s dilemmas as a man and his explorations as 
an imaginative writer and a philosophic thinker. 
Much of the materials of ‘‘Pierre” are plainly auto- 
biographical: the hero’s patrician background, his re- 
lation to his father and mother, the effect of his 
father’s image, his attachment to his cousin, his 
career as a writer: the novel, in fact, is full of iden- 
tifiable landscapes and people, and, according to Dr. 
Henry Murray, Jr., whose researches into the actu- 
alities of Melville’s life have gone farther than 
either Mr. Weaver’s or my own, there is even a 
certain amount of evidence which might link the 
dark, mysterious Isabel, half-sister to Pierre, with 
the real sister who during the early part of his 
literary career had so patiently made fair copies of 
his manuscripts. 

Melviile pictures Pierre’s disenchantment with the 
conventional world of his youth, his revolt against 
his mother’s worldliness, and his chivalrous protec- 
tion of his half-sister under the form of marriage. 
With the insight and medical directness of Freud, 
Melville discloses the ambiguity of Pierre’s sexual 
relations; there is courtship and flirtation in Pierre’s 
relations with his mother, and in his espousal of 
Isabel he is driven by an unconscious physical pas- 
sion—in both cases a disguised incest-relation. 
When Pierre becomes aware of the ultimate bearings 
of his “pure” and “noble” conduct, when he ac- 
knowledges to himself that a crippled or ugly half- 
sister would not have wrenched him so easily from 
his plighted love to Lucy, he is horrified; and Mel- 
ville himself participated in that feeling. His men- 
tal health was shattered when he finished “Pierre”’; 
in the book the hero and all who are involved in 
his career either die of shock or are murdered. The 
story is plainly autobiographical even in its fantastic 
melodramatic conclusion. So much for its sources. 

These facts, however, are not themselves free 
from ambiguities: if they are facts in one relation, 
they may in turn serve as symbols in another: for 
the incest, the sterility, the black despair of the fable 
point to the impasse Melville had reached as a writer 
and thinker. The chief importance of “Pierre” 
for us today lies not in the adolescent revolt of 


the hero, a revolt which discloses chiefly Melville’s 
failure to achieve complete sexual maturity, but in 
the insight into certain ultimate truths that had 
come forth as by-products of his personal dilemma. 
If the autobiographical parts show Melville at his 
weakest, a poet in the fashion of Thomas Moore, 
a romantic like Byron, a hopeless adolescent like 
Werther, there are other sections that reveal to us 
the great mind that conceived “Moby-Dick,” and 
that now turned back into the ego with the same 
heedless audacity that it had attacked man’s external 
relation to the universe. 

The principal moral of “Pierre,” perhaps, is the 
relativity of Vice and Virtue, and, what is even 
more vexing to one who wants plain signposts and 
hard-and-fast directions, their strangely interchange- 
able réles. Melville had grown up in the hard 
Protestant conviction that Good and Bad, Right and 
Wrong, Virtue and Vice had separately embodied 
existences: each had an intrinsic character, each was 
readily identifiable. Was not he himself a “good” 
man: did he not honorably cleave to his wife, strive 
to gain a livelihood for his family, fulfil all his 





Bawut — 
SIR JAMES BARRIE 


A caricature by Low. 
From “Lions and Lambs.” (Harcourt, Brace.) 


duties as a son and a citizen? On the surface, yes: 
but when he peered below the surface, honestly, re- 
morselessly, holding back nothing and unconcerned 
about his reputation, he was amazed at his discov- 
eries. Was not all that was valid in his career a 
defiance of “virtue”? His experiences had come as 
a vagabond anda deserter; his happiest love affair 
had not been sanctioned by church or state; his 
deepest book was one that he had broiled in hellfire 
and baptized in the name of the Devil. Vice and 
virtue were indeed the supreme ambiguities, No 
honest man cqild pretend to be a virtuous one. 
What passed for goodness and righteousness was 3 
convention, like eating with a knife and fork. The 
convention was useful to society, but in the recesses 
of his soul Melville realized that Vice and Virtue 
could not be parcelled out in this fictitious manner. 
Virtuous courses might lead to ruin, and the “virtu- 
ous” man might be driven to madness and suicide. 
The signposts were down: the identities of Virtue 
and Vice were dissolved: Virtue was the full and 
unimpeded flow of life, and Vice was the opposite, 
and at any moment, if one watched carefully, one 
quality might turn suddenly into the other. 

But what, Melville seems to ask himself in 
“Pierre,” what if thought itself is just as dubious 
in isolation as virtue: may not the loftiest courses 
be more baneful than men suppose? He began to 
suspect this, I think, while making his furthest ex- 
ploration in “Moby-Dick”: perhaps the highest, the 
least human and earthly truth, was mere destruction 
and nothingness. The white amaranth that grew 
in the upland pastures was the symbol of the intel- 
lectual life: so pure, so austerely beautiful, but so 
sterile: it ruined the pastures and gave no sustenance 
to any beast. In contrast, consider the catnip; it was 
a domesticated plant and it clung even to the ruins 
of old houses, testifying to life, family, habitations, 


institutions. “Every autumn the catnip died, but 
never an autumn made the amaranth to wane. The 
catnip and the amaranth—man’s earthly household 
peace, and the ever-encroaching appetite for God.” 

The appetite for God might usurp the place that 
should be open to other appetites, and in becoming 
a philosopher or seer one might become something 
less than a-man. Thought that displaced all other 
form of experience was sterile, as blackly inef- 
fectual as those incestuous wishes that spoiled one’s 
married love. Was not Melville’s own mind, par- 
ticularly his unconscious, his dark half-sister Isabel? 
That was the final ambiguity. He who quitted the 
earth, assaulted the sky, sought the ultimate truth, 
uncontaminated by the local and accidental and per- 
sonal might, instead of disclosing a more precious 
realm, discover a wall of blackness. The last reach 
of thought was emptiness; the final word of litera- 
ture, silence. Was this profundity—having nothing 
to say? Mathematically, it was the equivalent of 
asserting that infinity equals zero. If that be the 
ultimate destination of thought, wisdom might urge 
that one tarry at the half-way stations. 

“Pierre” suggests, in more than one pregnant 
passage, the ultimate reaches of Melville’s thinking. 
Mr. Tomlinson does not exaggerate when he says: 
“This book is bottomless, It is out of soundings. A 
reader is poised over an abyss of darkness most of 
the time, to the ultimate depth of which no sound- 
ing by man will ever be made.” That is true of 
its core; and in a sense, Melville penetrated in 
“Pierre” farther than he himself was aware: the 
book perhaps means more to us, in the light of what 
modern science has taught us of physics and psy- 
chology, than it did to its own author: his hints 
and dim intuitions come to us now clarified by ap- 
propriate concepts. One may view with tolerance 
the patent, the almost laughable defects in “Pierre.” 
The wreckage of a great mind has more valuable 
treasures than the tidy bulk of a small one, If in 
“Pierre” Melville often seems one of the last and 
weakest of the Romantics, he is also one of the first, 


and surely one of the most profound, of the 
moderns. 





Salt in Her Veins 


SALT WATER TAFFY. As Told to Corzy 
Forp by June Trip.etr. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam & Sons. 1929. 

Reviewed by Dr. Watter E. Traprock, 
F.R.S.S.E.U. 


T was on the cards that June Triplett, the 

daughter of my old navigator, Ezra Triplett, 

Should do just what she has done, namely 
knock the world for a cockeyed loop with her amaz- 
ing recital of sea wanderings. She has salt in her 
veins, that child, and not a little of it has seeped 
intg the pages dictated to her amanuensis, Corey 
Ford. Naturally, since the publication of this 
sprightly log I have heard the usual doubts ex- 
pressed as to its veracity. It is ever so, Let a per- 
son do anything out of the ordinary and whimper- 
ing stay-at-homes, swivel-chair critics, and tea-table 
travellers at once raise yowls of doubt. I have had 
the same experience in reference to some of my own 
reports of doings in odd and unusual corners of the 
globe. I can only urge little June to be of stout 
heart and to treat her critics with the scorn they de- 
serve. Truth will prevail in the end. 

How could June Triplett lie, sired as she was, and 
is, by a man like Ezra, the soul of honesty and acme 
of accuracy! And Junie is the very spit of her 
father. Argument aside, I personally know most of 
the incidents in the book to have been as stated .. . 
or very near it. Let me mention a few specific 
items. In the first chapter little Junikins refers to 
her father’s way with a whale, which he tackles by 
the dorsal fin. I can add with emphasis that this is 
less . . . not more . . . than the truth. Dorsal or 
pectoral, all fins look alike to Ezra and, when thor- 
oughly irritated by a whale, I have seen him grab 
one fin in each of his hairy paws and kick the de- 
fenseless mammal to death. And yet what kindness, 
what gentleness lay in the heart of the man. 

June tells us that “when he had shattered the jaw- 
bone of a sailor with a single blow of his fist, he 
would always stoop down and lift the fallen offender 
gently to his feet before he hit him again.” I re- 
member this trait well. He did it to me once .. . 
but only once. No match for him in physical strength, 
I was his master in strategy. When we set sail on 
the first voyage undertaken by Traprock Expeditions, 
Inc., I saw at once that Ezra and I must come to 
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grips, not once but often. It was the old story of 
Ulysses against Hercules, brain against brawn, me 
against Ezra. After having felt the might of his 
fist I gave this a wide berth, but a few days later, 
slipping silently up behind him in my stocking feet, 
I cracked him with a marlin spike and he went down 
like the bridge of St. Louis, Mo. 

A week later, as we were leaving Wangawanga, 
the largest (and loudest) of the Audible Islands, I 
scooped up a hatful of red ants, which I put in Ezra’s 
berth. It was not long before he actually cringed in 
my presence and it took me some time to restore his 
shattered morale. But I digress... . 

I note certain inaccuracies in June’s use of sea 
terms, which is understandable in a lassie of her ten- 
der years. She refers frequently to the ship’s raffle- 
trees when obviously she means whiffletrees, She 
quotes Ezra as giving the command to “reef the 
shrouds” when any sea-wise writer would know the 
correct expression is to “warp” or, at times, “fold 
the shrouds.” ‘Triplett, by the way, was enormously 
ingenious in the construction of labor saving devices 
aboard ship. It annoyed him to see so much time 
taken and labor expended in shortening or lengthen- 
ing sail, On the second cruise of the Kawa, when 
we took her overland through Ukrainia, both our 
main and mizzen. masts were hinged closed to the 
deck level. By merely pressing a button, Triplett 
could make all the sails lie down. [I saluted Prince 
Olaf of Finland in this way and was decorated 
for it. 

To my mind the high spot of June’s narrative 

. . and it is all pretty much above sea level . . . is 
her description of her father’s repulse of the at- 
tacking waterspouts. How exactly like Triplett to 
rise to the occasion and send a bullet through the 
abdomen of the herd leader. June’s own words can 
not be bettered. 


Crack! With uncanny aim Father sent a single bullet 
through the middle of the enemy! 

For a moment the waterspout halted dead in its tracks, 
swaying backward; then slowly it tilted forward, and 
collapsed with a horrible roar. Hundreds of tons of water, 
fish, seaweed, and a couple of tourists from a nearby steamer 
descended on our decks. . . The rest of the herd had halted, 
evidently nonplussed by this sudden accident to their leader. 
Now they turned, panic-stricken at the white-man’s magic, 
and scattered pell-mell toward the horizon, their tails be- 
tween their legs. 


As sea literature, this is all wet, as June would 
say. 

One chapter in the book is woefully inaccurate 
and that is Chapter Seven which describes the sink- 
ing of the Kawa, I categorically deny that this or 
anything like it ever happened, and I should know, 
for the Kawa lies even now at the bight of the Go- 
wanus Canal loading a cargo of scurvy for the les- 
ser Antilles. Yet I am far from implying that June 
wished to misrepresent the facts. One who cons 
her log closely will note that she is very inaccurate 
in regard to proper names. With improper names 
she is adept, but her names of ships are hopelessly con- 
fused. Obviously what she says happened to the 
Kawa really happened to another ship, probably the 
old left-handed ketch, Cora, a crazy craft which I 
well remember was subject to just such sinking spells 
as June describes. 

June makes one other slip which I may as well 
correct while I am about it. In Chapter Eight she 
tells of visiting the Virgin Islands where my old 
buddy, Herman Swank, was king. This is wrong. 
I was king and Herman was Prime Minister and 
about the primest I have ever had. But after all, 
why cavil at a few inaccuracies when the volume as 
a whole fairly reeks with truth. And with what 
swing and verve young Ford has caught the spirit of 
the narrator and the tang of spume and scud. There 
are passages that have all the dizzy surge and swash 
of a washing machine and I found that I could only 
read a little at a time until I finally got my sea 
legs on. It is a sterling performance and I am proud 
of the little daughter of my old skipper, the little 
girl whom I personaily taught the art of navigation 
and, the uses of sextant, quadrant, and hydrant. 
Proud, too, am I to be incorporated in another epic 
of the sea and to know that old Traprock, thanks to 
fifty years of clean living, is still able to take care 
of his share of “Salt Water Taffy.” 





Sir Hall Caine, who recently celebrated his 
seventy-sixth birthday, says that when he is well 
enough he works at a book which has been on his 
hands for many years. He is keeping its subject a 
secret. 


Cape-Smith’s First Book 


THE WAVE. By Evetyn Scorr. New York: 
Jonathan Cape & Harrison Smith. 1929. $2.50. 


Reviewed by ALLAN NEvINs 


OR a few minutes Miss Scott’s book puzzles 

the reader. It is obviously a piece of Civil 

War fiction; but the opening sketch of a 
Charleston lad who witnesses the bombardment of 
Fort Sumter from a rowboat is suddenly broken off 
for another brief sketch of a Baltimore clerk who 
participates in the attack on the Sixth Massachusetts, 
and this in turn is followed by a sharply-drawn 
picture of a Virginia family where the father is an 
ardent Confederate while the mother is a Yankee 
with brothers in the Union army. Then the reader 
catches the clue in Miss Scott’s quotation at the be- 
ginning of the book from Philip Lake’s “Physical 
Geography :” 


The water of the ocean is never still. It is blown into 
waves by the wind, it rises and falls with the tides. The 
waves travel in a definite direction, but a cork thrown into 
the water does not travel with the wave. 


The Civil War was like an immense wave which 
runs through millions of drops of water; it caught 
up, churned, exalted, crushed, and transformed 
millions of human beings, shook them into new 
positions and gave them new shapes, and passed on. 
Miss Scott traces the wave, in more than six hundred 
pages, from Fort Sumter to Lincoln’s emancipation, 
registering its passage in typical impulses of agony 
and joy, bewilderment and comprehension, courage 
and fear, as given to perhaps two hundred Ameri- 
cans, North and South, soldier and civilian, black and 
white. Sketch follows sketch, episode follows 
episode; not one is related to another save as all are 
related to the overmastering wave called the Civil 
War. 

It was an ambitious design which Miss Scott 
formed, and it is ambitiously executed. The Civil 
War, she implies, was too tremendous and profoundly 
significant to be apprehended through any of the 
older forms of art within one’s grasp; an epic might 
serve, or another “War and Peace” might be ade- 
quate, but what writer can wield Jove’s thunder- 
bolts? The best way to describe it, she says in effect, 
is by inventing a new form. She will show its im- 
pact upon scores of highly diverse persons—soldiers, 
old maids, children, clerks, farmers, generals, Lin- 
coln, one of Morgan’s cavalry, a newspaper corre- 
spondent at Gettysburg, a sailor on the sinking 
Alabama; placing each of these individuals beneath 
her lens at a moment of crisis, and wringing the 


_utmost psychological significance from the episode. 


By the combined effect of these scores of little per- 
sonal dramas, she believes, we will gain some genuine 
realization of the total effect of the war. Her 
method involves many complete and sudden con- 
trasts, harsh wrenchings of the attention, and sharp 
transitions in time, place, and mood; it requires that 
the reader must accept a disjointed, inchoate effect. 
It means that the reader no less than the writer must 
make an unusual effort in order to grapple sym- 
pathetically with such wide varieties of experience 
and personality. But if successful, it also means that 
much of that bewildering welter of events and emo- 
tions which made up the human side of the war will 
be caught for the printed page. 
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It must be said that an extraordinary talent has 
gone into Miss Scott’s book. The kaleidoscopic suc- 
cession of descriptions, incidents, stories, bits of 
drama—only with none of that continuity which the 
kaleidoscope possesses—required a remarkably agile 
and versatile imagination. It demanded something 
more. Miss Scott projects herself into the personali- 
ties of her wide array of characters with an intensity 
that is usually striking and sometimes amazing— 
though of course intensity is much easier in a brief 
episode than in a long narrative. She makes us 
really feel the emotions of the gentee] but starving 
spinster who joins a food riot in hunger-racked Rich- 
mond and who horrifies herself by clutching a loaf 
of bread from a sacked bakery; the wonder of the 
old darkey whose eye is suddenly riveted, outside 
Petersburg, by the explosion of the mine which 
opened up the battle of the Crater; the excitement 
and terror of the youth who sank with the /tasca as 
Farragut’s fleet fought its way into the mouth of 
the Mississippi. ‘The book is packed with incident, 
yet its texture is subjective rather than objective; it 
is always the minds of the characters, rather than 
their acts, which interest the writer. Obviously 


great economy was imperative, and it is notable how 
quickly Miss Scott transfers us to a definite place 
and situation—that, for example, of a wounded 
soldier in the Wilderness: 


At first, the heat was no more than is blown out by an 
oven, warming the face. Then it began to penetrate the 
clothing most uncomfortably. Mingled with the ache in 
his slightly wounded leg, Bob felt the scorched sensation 
which made retreat involuntary. In the glassy wall of the 
flames he could see men running. Then, like creatures 
imprisoned in some ruddy amber, they were trying vainly 
to get out. He couid see them wriggling on charred stumps 
of ankles, waving shrivelled arms at him. Their blistered 
faces seemed to melt, and their twisted mouths were mobile 
scars, uttering soundless words of agony. Fortunately for 
Bob’s self-control, the rushing, crackling noises of the fire 
consumed, as in a great wind, all these other noises. He 
clung to the colors, and still, when he was abandoned, 
would not let them go. They seemed to him, in a vague 
way, to supply his sanity . . . When a shout for assistance 
did finally reach him, through the blat-blat of the fire, 
beating like flapping blankets, he hurried on to offer succour 
relievedly. 


Sometimes Miss Scott even achieves an excellent 
short story; that, for example, of the border raider 
who holds up a Union train, is taken, and finally 
escapes from his captors. The episodes are naturally 
of uneven merit, and when she essays the very 
highest flights, she fails, She gives us inadequate 
sketches of Grant and Lee, and her study of Lincoln 
as he sat in the box at Ford’s Theatre before the 
fatal pistol-shot lacks truth as lamentably as it lacks 
dignity and power. Though her style for the most 
part is quiet and simple, sometimes she overwrites. 
Yet most of the book is kept at a high level; it was 
well worth writing, and it is well worth reading. 

Partly because of its novelty of form, it is one of 
the most interesting of all the efforts to deal with the 
Civil War in fiction. But many readers, while 
granting its power, will lay it down with the feeling 
that it embodies an artistic fallacy. A fluttering 
chaos of a hundred episodes and incidents, a rapid 
flickering of unrelated pictures on the screen, may 
achieve an arresting effect—but not the higher kind 
of effect. There is something fundamentally faulty 
in an art which arouses our interest in a character or 
scene for a brief moment, and then hurries to an- 
other and another. A great organic novel, where 
the characters are studied through a sustained action 
and where the interrelation of persons and events 
leads to a genuine development of individuality, de- 
mands an altogether larger and finer kind of talent; 
and it offers a truer, more penetrating medium for 
the study of a historical period. In such a book the 
whole can be far greater than the sum of its parts; 
here the whole is less than the sum of the parts, for 
the parts too often merely duplicate one another. 
They are all surface facets, and the inner truth of 
the matter—what the Civil War meant to its 
participants—is left largely unrevealed. Mary 
Johnston’s “The Long Roll” and “Cease Firing” 
are not great novels; Stephen Crane’s “The Red 
Badge of Courage” and Harold Frederic’s “The 
Copperhead” are both brief studies, limited in scope. 
But they are better as art than this book, and when 
one searches for essentials, they give a deeper idea 
of the war. We do not know a character until we 
follow him through several scenes and events, not 
merely one, and till we see him in important rela- 
tionships with other characters; we cannot under- 
stand the human impacts of a war until, abandoning 
mere panorama and episode, we study these impacts 
through characters thus fully realized. 





During the recent Hungarian “‘book-week,” which 
was held in connection with the Budapest Inter- 
national Fair, tents were set up in the main streets, 
and authors and poets sold their own works to the 
public, while their photographs were given free. 
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Doughty of Arabia 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES M. DOUGHTY. By 
D. G. Hocartu. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1929. 


Reviewed by Epwarp GARNETT 


HARLES M. DOUGHTY is happy in his 
biographer. After Professor Barker Fair- 


ley’s valuable critical study of Doughty’s 
prose and poetry comes this “Life,” by the late Dr. 
Hogarth, which garners and preserves all that is or 
will be known of its subject. Nobody but Dr. 
Hogarth, our leading scholar of Arabic, could have 
constructed a record so comprehensive in detail, so 
finely alert, and so penetrating in its justice. The 
biographer’s difficulties were many. Doughty, the 
most reticent of men, refused to supply his devoted 
admirers with any but the most meagre outline of his 
life. For many years of his early manhood only 
the barest skeleton of his doings exists, and thus the 
story of his first thirty-three years, up to the day in 
November, 1876, when he set forth, disguised as a 
simple Syrian, to overtake the Haj and enter Arabia, 
fills only thirty-six pages. 

The son of aristocratic country gentry, his mother 
being a Hotham, a family which has produced “pre- 
lates, courtiers, warriors, ambassadors, admirals, and 
judges,” Doughty was educated at Cambridge, where 
he studied particularly natural science and geology. 
At the age of twenty-one he had projected as his 
patriotic life work the writing of a great epic, a 
work “in the tradition of noble Chaucer and beloved 
Spenser,” for which he was to fit himself by long 
preliminary studies. He detested Victorian English 
and deplored “the decadence of the English lan- 
guage,” and his passion to “continue the older tradi- 
tion of Chaucer and Spenser” led to his life being, 
so to say, an unending duel with the Victorians’ 
literary practice. After reading for many months 
at Oxford, Doughty left England in 1870 to study 
history and languages abroad, and first stayed in Hol- 
land, passing thence to Belgium, Italy, Algiers, 
Spain, Greece, Palestine, Egypt, and Sinai. At Petra 
he heard from a peasant of the wonderful carved 
rocks of Medain Salih, and in September, 1875, he 
returned to Vienna and petitioned in vain the Royal 
Geographical Society and the British Association for 
pecuniary aid to explore Edom and Moab. After 
waiting ten months in Damascus, studying colloquial 
Arabic and training for the hardships of his journey, 
he slipped at length into Arabia, with the scantiest 
equipment and only a few gold pieces in his purse. 

Sixty pages are devoted by Dr. Hogarth to a 
résumé and critical examination of the two years 
journeyings that followed, and two short chapters 
to Doughty’s long frustrated attempts to secure 
recognition from the learned world and some 
pecuniary recompense for his Arabian discoveries, 
after his return to England, broken in health, It 
is the most curious story of the disappointments and 
disillusionments awaiting an irascible man of genius 
who was certainly difficult to handle. No modern 
man of the first rank perhaps ever received more 
official snubs than did Doughty. The German and 
French scholars, and especially the Swiss Professor 
of Arabic, Alois Sprenger, were alive to the value 
of Doughty’s explorations, but the British authorities 
viewed them with cold indifference, the British 
Museum and the British Association declining his 
offers, and the Royal Geographical Society manifest- 
ing “no enthusiasm” when Doughty read a paper 
on his discoveries. And four years later, in 1884, 
when Doughty approached the leading publishers 
with the MS. of “Arabia Deserta,” he was rebuffed 
everywhere, one firm refusing to publish the book 
even on commission, a second saying it was too long 
and obscure, and a third refusing publication on any 
terms whatever, writing that “the manuscript ought 
to be taken in hand, recast, and practically rewritten 
by a practised literary hand.” Professor William 
Wright and Professor Robertson Smith of the 
Cambridge Press, however, came to the rescue, and 
after fresh delays and debates, the great book was 
issued at a cost of £750, nominally at Doughty’s 
expense, the Cambridge Press losing eventually £400 
by the venture. 

The book had on the whole “a good press,” the 
Times and the Spectator especially being enthusiastic, 
but “few reviewers found much beyond reprehensible 
affectation in its literary style.” Although the re- 
viewers in chorus “admired this record of courage 
and endurance and congratulated the explorer on an 
extraordinary achievement,” Blunt and the youthful 


Robert Bridges, William Morris, and Burne Jones 
appear to have been the only men of note who ac- 
claimed “Arabia Deserta,” and the last two Doughty 
never met. The book had taken nine years of in- 
tense labor to write and Doughty now washed his 
hands of Arabia and turned to “what I considered 
my true life’s work with the Muse,” viz: the epic, 
“The Dawn in Britain,” which cost him nine more 
years’ labor, working nine hours a day, following 
five years of preliminary studies. In the summer 
of 1905, Doughty, says his biographer, receiving no 
encouragement from the Cambridge Press, “began 
again the weary round of the publishing houses.” 


No publisher would look at twenty-four cantos and over 
thirty thousand unrhymed decasyllabic lines, and an ever- 
growing likelihood that not only the fruit of so many years 
would not mature, but also that this message to his nation 
would be unheard, threw him into a mood of deep despond- 
ency. And indeed it is possible, even probable, that the 
epic would have remained a manuscript to this day, but 
for the unexpected help of an individual till then unknown 
to its author. This was Mr. Edward Garnett... . 


I will not repeat here the short account which I 
wrote at Dr. Hogarth’s request, of how Doughty and 
I met in the summer of 1905 at Messrs. Duck- 
worth’s publishing office, of how that publisher, on 
my report, pluckily undertook to issue the epic, and 
of how the abridgment which I prepared of “Arabia 
Deserta,” two years later, brought the knowledge of 
that great masterpiece to literary men and to the 
public generally. Twenty years had passed since the 
Victorian professors, the Oxford and Cambridge 
dons, the publishers’ readers, and the literary men had 
united in their condemnation of the magnificent 
style of “Arabia Deserta” and in requiring that the 
book should be “recast and rewritten.” And in 
1908, it only needed a critic’s enthusiasm and a 
strong lead in a Preface, for the tide to turn and roll 
the other way. Current Victorian “costermonger- 
ing” no longer went hand in hand with academic 
rigidity. And “Wanderings in Arabia” was a half- 
way house, far easier to enter and possess than the 
great book in its entirety. In making that abridg- 
ment a sort of desperate courage nerved me both to 
begin and finish it. And today nobody professes to 
find any difficulty in reading the great travel book 
from beginning to end. 


es SF & 

The moral is plain. Genius, an innovating force, 
always encounters the hostility of contemporary con- 
servatism. When I met Wilfrid Scawen Blunt in 
1908 and he spoke contemptuously of Doughty’s 
“incomprehensible poetry” I forebore to tell him 
that my son David, at the age of fourteen, had ex- 
ulted over and was as much thrilled as myself by 
the heroic passages in the Fifth Book of the epic. 
But Blunt was a minor poet, with his taste long 
crystallized by literary precedents. It required the 
space of a generation before Doughty’s figure, aloof, 
disinterested, unbending, could be seen in its im- 
pressive stature. In 1908, the stiff doors of the 
academic portals swung open, Oxford confer- 
ring a degree on Doughty early in the year, and 
the Royal Geographical Society bestowing its 
Founder’s Gold Medal on him in 1912, both honors 
being long over-due, a belated fruit of Dr. Ho- 
garth’s persistent efforts, though he modestly veils 
the fact, and attributes the Royal Geographical 
Society’s tardy recognition to Lord Curzon’s influ- 
ence. But Lord Curzon, I may add, had previously 
declined the publisher’s invitation to write the Intro- 
duction to “Wanderings In Arabia.” 

It is interesting to hear on Dr. Hogarth’s authority 
that Colonel T. E. Lawrence’s career was profound- 
ly influenced by “Arabia Deserta.” In 1909, Dr. 
Hogarth wrote to Doughty to introduce one of his 
aides (at Carchenish), an Oxford undergraduate, 
“a boy of extraordinary aptitude both for archzology 
and wandering life among Arabs. Some day I trust 
you will meet him: he knows ‘Arabia Deserta’ nearly 
by heart.” And an interesting letter follows the 
same year from Lawrence in Damascus giving some 
particulars to Doughty of the latter’s old Arab 
friends. In his last pages Dr. Hogarth tells us: 


the opinions of more than one of his best friends left 
Doughty puzzled and astonished. Those for instance of 
Lawrence. Deeply attached to his strange follower though 
he was he could not approve “The Seven Pillars of Wis- 
dom,” which was submitted to him in 1924 in its least ex- 
purgated form, and between the lines of his letter of 
acknowledgment one may read distressed surprise. He 
thought, as he said to a mutual friend, that in Lawrence’s 
own interests a good many passages should be omitted. Some 
in fact were omitted in the final edition, though in other 
interests than its author’s. 


The inference to be drawn, one which his biog- 
rapher conveys subtly in many finely shaded passages, 
is that Doughty was a great man with an extraor- 
dinarily concentrated vision, who stood with his face 
averted from contemporary life. He was oblivious 
of modern developments round him, social, political, 
and literary, save for the evidence he drew to fortify 
his faith in patriotism and poetry. This deliberate 
blindness and his instinct to shut off modernity in- 
creased his inner concentration as much as it nar- 
rowed his field of vision. “Arabia Deserta” as I 
have said elsewhere “is not a book: it’s a continent.” 
Everything in art, science, and literature that could 
help Doughty to mirror the archaic life of that land, 
he employed. Everything that could impede his 
vision of the great barbarian ocean of life that he 
conjures up before us in “The Dawn in Britain” he 
ignored. In his finest poem, “Adam Cast Forth,” as 
Dr. Hogarth states, Adam is both primitive man and 
a titanic khalil suffering all that Doughty suffered 
on “the sun-smitten coasts of Arabia.” There never 
was a better instance of genius seeking the food that 
nourished it. It was not accident that led Doughty 
to Arabia but instinct. 

By his exploration of “Arabia Deserta” Doughty 
discovered himself and in mirroring its life he 
forged his great style. As “The Cliffs” and “The 
Lands” show, Doughty’s genius was not at home in 
modern England. His mind stood aloof from it, 
and the immense feat he accomplished, both linguis- 
tically and in creative imagination, in writing “The 
Dawn in Britain,” Professor Barker Fairley has ex- 
plained clearly in the sixth chapter of his study, 
Everything about Doughty was uncommon as Dr. 
Hogarth’s authoritative and masterly life shows. The 
book is a monument to its maker as well as to its sub- 
ject and to it each fresh generation of readers must 
turn in curiosity. 





In Mesopotamia 


ADVENTURE CALLS: By Karuarine Woo t- 
LEY. New York: Minturn Balch & Co. 1929. 
$2. 


Reviewed by Kermit RoosEvELT 


“RATTLING good tale,” a time honored 

phrase or one hackneyed beyond hope of re- 

demption, as you choose, but still the best 
description of “Adventure Calls.” 

The Gillespies are a Scotch family who for suc- 
cessive generations have “taken up the white man’s 
burden” in the near and middle East. Anyone who 
has wandered in the East has met with scions of 
these far-flung families. They may be brilliant or 
they may be dull, but their name stands for some- 
thing among the natives to which the most gifted 
stranger cannot hope to attain. 

Mrs. Woolley hangs her story upon three mem- 
bers of the family; an elder brother and twins, a boy 
and a girl. Born in Baghdad, they come back to a 
post-war Mesopotamia, seething with unrest and dis- 
content. There they play their parts in averting a 
general uprising and massacre. There are thrills 
aplenty; but however close the call is, it is always 
well within the realms of possibility, and never falls 
into the category of so many of the Indian Frontier 
stories that build impossible scenes, place impossible 
people in them, and have them do impossible things. 

Mrs. Woolley knows her country and its inhabi- 
tants, foreign and native. You feel this all through, 
but it is never thrust upon you, and above all she does 
not pack her novel with a multiplicity of Arabic 
phrases, than which there is nothing more fatiguing 
or more in use by writers who know but little about 
a country, and are anxious to give the impression of 
a deep and intimate acquaintance with local customs. 

It is not an exaggeration to say that there is a 
dearth of good novels about Mesopotamia for, as a 
matter of fact, I personally know of only one and 
that, “Miss Haroun al Raschid,” was written before 
the War. “Hajji Abdullah,” while an excellent pic- 
ture of Marsh Arab life, is not and was not intended 
to be a novel. 

It is to be hoped that “Adventure Calls” is only 
the forerunner of future novels, and that if Mrs. 
Woolley finds the chance she will tell the story of 
Colonel Leachman and Major Soane and other un- 
sung adventurers whose work in Mesopotamia and 
Kurchistan during the War could provide enough 
narrow escapes to fill a dozen novels. 

Whatever your tastes or age, read “Adventure 


Calls.” 
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BOWVING GREEN. 


Truant Reading 


FOUND in myself lately an impulse to re- 
read “Marius the Epicurean,” and in the early 
pages of that pacifying book I was struck by 
two phrases—“a diligent promotion of the capacity 
of the eye;” and “if our modern education really 
conveys to us any idealizing power, it does so oftenest 
by truant reading.”—‘Marius” is always an excel- 
lent sedative; perhaps more than any other book I 
can think of it is definitely associated for me with 
the circumstances of my first reading of it—the hot 
plush seats of the commuters’ smoking car between 
Wyncote and Philadelphia on the much loved old 
Cinder and Bloodshot railroad. Perhaps the clarity 
of that association is due to the book’s rather special 
power of sharpening one’s sensibilities—It occurs to 
me in this present reading that Pater uses the word 
“bland” once or twice too often. 
es ss 
A reviewer in the Nashville Tennesseean wants 
to know what I meant by saying of Elinor Wylie’s 
“Venetian Glass Nephew” that it is “a perfect work 
of art; and carrying the burdens that any perfection 
must bear.” I meant that all complete perfections 
are deliberately limited in scope, and limited in ef- 
fect to the susceptibilities of those who can under- 
stand them. 
F FS 
Of the books I have read lately, these seemed to 
me the most important:— 
All Quiet on the Western Front, by Erich Remar- 
que. 
Poor Women! by Norah Hoult 
The History of Egg Pandervil, by Gerald Bullett 
Hunky, by Thames Williamson 
Ultima Thule, by “Henry Handel Richardson.” 
The last of these has not yet been published; it de- 
serves to cause a stir. 
se Ss 
In a bulletin of the Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation I find that Dr. G. R. Havens, of Ohio 
State University, has been granted a fellowship to 
prepare a catalogue of Voltaire’s library, in Lenin- 
grad. It would be interesting to hear just how and 
why Voltaire’s books got moved to Russia. How 
long have they been there? 
es ss 
Orson Lowell quite rightly reproaches me for 
having kept a treasure of his several years without - 
reprinting anything from it. The book is “The 
NONPAREIL; or The Quintessence of Wit and 
Humour: being a Choice Selection of those Pieces 
that were most admired in the ever-to-be-remem- 
bered Midwife, or, Old Woman’s Magazine. LON- 
DON, 1757.” I make reparation by copying from 
the Nonpareil this anonymous conviviality :— 


VERSES WRITTEN IN A LONDON CHOPHOUSE 
Maria now I’1I cease to sing, 
And all the op’ning sweets of spring: 
The Chop-house in my verse shall ring, 
Where lives my lovely Jenny. 


Where antient cooks exert their art; 

No youthful damsel bears a part: 

Yet one has broil’d my very heart, 
And that was lovely Jenny. 


Brown as the walnut is her hair, 

Her skin is like the napkin fair, 
More blooming than red cabbage, are 
The cheeks of lovely Jenny. 


Each sav’ry dish to cit and fop 

She bears, herself a nicer chop; 

How far more elegant, to sop 
And feast on lovely Jenny. 


More tempting than the smoaking stake, 
Or sweetest tart her fingers make! 
I’d lose my dinner for the sake 

Of tasting lovely Jenny. 


But when I pay for stake or tart, 

I act a very miser’s part; 

At once my money and my heart, 
I give to lovely Jenny. 


Let Jove his fam’d ambrosia eat; 
And youthful Hebe ever wait; 

I envy not his joy or state, 
While serv’d by lovely Jenny. 


While British herrings Britons love, 

Or city throats with custards move; 

While nectar pleases mighty Jove, 
So long shall I love Jenny. 


And when at length the beauty dies, 
Oh! cut her into little pies! 
Like jelly-stars she’ll grace the skies, 
So bright is lovely Jenny. 
—The Nonpareil, London, 1757 





THE OLD PRIEST’S HOUSE, MUCHELNEY. 


Those who believe in the eventual rediscovery 
of Thoreau—an author particularly readable in 
summer vacancies—will be interested in this letter 
from Professor Raymond Adams of the University 
of North Carolina (Chapel Hill, N. C.):— 

TO ADMIRERS OF HENRY THOREAU 

“Tt was pleasant to see my whole household effects 
out on the grass.” 

—Thoreau 


And it is pleasant for us who cherish the memory 
of Thoreau to see these necessities of life which he 
used in the hut at Walden brought in off the grass 
and filling a little room in the Antiquarian House 
with infinite riches of association. Indeed, no other 
room in Concord means much to a Thoreauan. The 
visitor today seeks the horse and hound and turtle- 
dove under the soughing pines or along lapping 
Walden rather than inside walls. 

But the Antiquarian Society House has a roomful 
of Henry Thoreau’s furniture, the very “household 
effects” that stood on the grass outside the Walden 
hut. Life-everlasting grew under the table there, 
said Thoreau. Another life everlasting has invested 
the little table and bed and chair and flute with 
inestimable value for all who have found Thoreau 
in some vivid moment with a book. 

The new Antiquarian Society House (to be built 
at once in the point of land before the Emerson 
house) will have a Thoreau room adequately dis- 
playing the homely little chair and the flute and the 
other things we know. It seemed to me that it 
would be a gracious thing for those of us who admire 
Henry Thoreau to express our admiration in a tangi- 
ble way by furnishing the Thoreau room at Con- 
cord, 

The furnishing must be kept at a minimum—it 
was a bare little house at Walden without any orna- 
ment. Nor do I think we should ornament the 
room in the Antiquarian House, for my idea is that 
the room should have a bare simplicity about it that 
is like the simplicity of Thoreau. However, we 
cannot escape some furnishings, some display cases, 
some floor covering, some lighting fixtures; and these 
should be good. 

Checks should be made out to The Concord Anti- 
quarian Society. I am acting as agent merely. And 
I am right glad to carry on this correspondence and 
do my level best to,see to it that the Thoreau room 
is furnished adequately and simply. 

The collection at Concord would profit by having 
added to it first editions, pictures, and articles that 
have a Thoreau association. Some admirers of 
Thoreau have indicated that they would contribute 
things from their own collections rather than money 
for furnishings. I had not hoped for such a re- 
sponse, but I am glad the suggestion has come. I 
will see to it that such contributions are deposited 
in the room at Concord with proper credit. Indeed, 
the enrichment of the collection seems to me a more 
worthy object than furnishing the room, though 
right now the room needs furnishing. , 

es s & 
E. O. H. writes from a New England city:— 


When you go across the courtyard of the hotel Casino in 


Cherbourg you go up some stairs. I mean the court where 
the concerts take place. And right at the head of the stairs 
on the third floor is a little cheap one-window room with a 
balcony, and I lived there for ten days once. The gravel 
court in the sun smelt slightly of cats. Do you suppose 
Pll ever go back? ... 

We live in a grand place now, where everybody is either 
French-Canadian or Italian, and they are very friendly, 
teaching me how to clean rugs without a vacuum cleaner, 
etc., and there is one neighbor who plays an accordion with 
such abandon and skill! The kids all gather in the yard, 
and the janitor souses them down with a thick stream of 
water from the hose which nearly sweeps them off their 
feet. It is very clean and there is a tree both fore and 
aft. Across the street there is a big green parrot, who en- 
tertains the whole neighborhood. Perhaps I’m unduly sen- 
timental about it because we’re moving. 

T’ve never had much use for causes, as such, but I have 
one now, trained animals. We went to the circus, and I 
can’t forget it. Humans in cages or doing tricks can at 
least think of something else, but no one can tell about 
lions . . . and that man lashed them across the face. There 
was only one bright spot in the whole thing: just after the 
lions about twelve men in uniforms went into the ring, and 
for just one second I hoped one of the snarliest tigers would 
come out and put them through their paces. But they were 
only scene shifters. 

There’s something else nice about this place. Around the 
corner are any number of automobile salesrooms, and the 
most gorgeous sleek motors glide up and down our street. 


ses SF 


Referring again to Professor Trevelyan’s essay 
“Must England’s Beauty Perish?” I reprint here a 
picture from his pamphlet. I’m afraid the repro- 
duction won’t do justice to it. It is The Old Priest’s 
House at Muchelney, a 14th century cottage pur- 
chased for $1000 by the Preservation Trust and 
restored to good condition. Muchelney is near 
Langport, in Somerset. Perhaps some client will 
have a look at the old cottage this summer and write 
to the Bowling Green about it. 


st Fs 


In Herbert Read’s review of “‘All Quiet on the 
Western Front,” in the London Nation, there is a 
. . 4 

passage which should go into the minutes:— 


This book is the bible of the common soldier, the tommy 
in the front-line, who month after month endured the mess 
and stink of death, and all the loud riot of killing, the 
testament of the only man who is competent and worthy to 
speak of the war. When this kind of experience is pre- 
sented in anger and without art, it only arouses resentment 
and pity. But the book wins our sympathy by its detach- 
ment and by its aesthetic merits. It is a superb piece of 
construction. It consists of a number of separate scenes 
and events, varying in tone from the farcical to the tragic, 
which piece together into a mosaic which has a unity of its 
own. Each scene is representative of a phase of war ex- 
perience; at the end of the book it is difficult to think of 
any significant experience of a man at the front which is 
not represented: everything is there—horror, coarseness, 
lewdness, humor, pathos, comradeship, even the unexpected 
beauty of nature. Gradually death takes toll of it all. 


st Fs SF 


Among the various kinds of Truant Reading, not 
the least rewarding are booksellers’ and publishers’ 
catalogues. There is a cheerful outfit at 30 Museum 
Street, London that calls itself the Scholartis Press. 
(I wonder if the staff have lunch in that magnificent 
pub on the corner of the street, across from the 
British Museum, where I once saw the finest ham 
of a lifetime.) Always in the Scholartis Press cata- 
logue I find some oddities of information and pro- 
nunciamento. There is something rather fey about 
this item :— 


DISSERTATIONS IN ESSENCE, by The Rev. R. E. H. 
Duke, has been withdrawn from circulation and is, there- 
fore, out of print. Neither author nor publisher desire any 
correspondence on the subject. 


The Scholartis Press catalogue has considerably 
more humor than most of his guild permit them- 
selves. It is pleasant to learn from him, apropos a 
volume of Rossetti’s Letters, that “Rossetti was a 
great hand at a limerick, especially of the smoking- 
room kind.” The allusion is to Dante Gabriel, not 
Christina. 

CHRISTOPHER Mor ey. 





“One of the first to recognize the genius of the 
British Poet Laureate, who has been awarded the 
coveted Order of Merit, was Robert Louis Steven- 
son,” says the Manchester Guardian. “Sir Sidney 
Colvin recorded how R. L. S. came to his wife one 
day with the first volume of Dr, Bridge’s poems and 
began to read her passages here and there, declaring 
that here was a wonderful new genius. Such was 
his enthusiasm that, feeling Lady Colvin listened 
rather coldly, he cried, ‘My God, I don’t believe 
you like them!’ flung the book across the room, and 
stalked from the room in a paroxysm of disappoint- 
ment.” 
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Modernists 


THE AMERICAN CARAVAN II. Edited 
by ALFRED KREYMBORG, LEWIs MuM- 
FORD, and PAUL ROSENFELD. New York. 
The Macaulay Company. 1928. $5. 


Reviewed by LoLa RIDGE 


Ts reading of this yearbook, in which 
almost all the modern trends, at least 
in fiction, are in some sort represented, is 
in itself an arduous adventure. It is like 
seeing the entire American literary move- 
ment, with all its irreconcilable parts loosely 
drawn together and in a state of suspended 
hostility, go by in wobbling parade. No 
matter how defective the available speci- 
mens, the editors seem to have felt they 
had to include at least one of a kind. Their 
attitude seems to be one of Noah-like re- 
sponsibility toward each school, it is not only 
an invitation to open caravan, but the 
heroic hospitality of an ark: you come in 
and you... and you... let’s all be 
brothers together . . . Here is the defect of 
that ingratiating quality celebrated by Frost 
in “Something There Is That Does Not 
Love a Wall.” It raises the question as to 
how far the spirit of toleration, the demo- 
cratic ideal, should be permitted to invade 
esthetics. The answer is not at all: there 
is no place in an esthetic for that which is 
alien to its pure substance. Tolerance—the 
endurance of the avoidable—is a corroding 
ideal which sooner or later leads to the ab- 
dication of individual judgment and to 
compromise with that which the soul 
secretly abhors. The act of criticism as of 
creation calls for a certain ruthlessness to- 
ward that which would obstruct or deflect 
the pure stream of purpose. And the editors’ 
purpose is, I take it, to permit no considera- 
tion, whether of expediency, prejudice, or 
courtesy to influence their selection of a 
work of art. Is it out of their charity they 
still carry the dedd who have died by the 
way? 

There is some insidious influence which 
prevents men like Sherwood Anderson, 
whose early work seemed a guarantee of 
high future achievement, from fulfilling or 
even meagerly approximating their early 
promise. I think this influence is fear; the 
fear of youth, of being considered out of 
the running, of having to give place to 
other leaders. This fear is a goad, forcing 
the mind to concentrate on invention in- 
stead of on creation. Energy is expended 
in a kind of gaudy advertising until the 
spirit loses the power as well as the sense 
of direction for fresh flight. Lewis Mum- 
ford touches this fear-spot when, in “The 
Little Testament,” he laments: “In America 
the good die young: there are few splendid 
and terrible old men.” Yes, but it is not 
that they die young, but that at about mid- 
dle age they get the fear of youth in their 
hearts and try to shed their own identities 
and walk off stiffly with the youngster’s 
gestures. Frost remains undefeated; his 
poem here is pure Frost. But the authentic 
essence we know as Sherwood Anderson is 
not to be found in the shoddy monologue 
which opens, inauspiciously, these short 
stories. 


es 


Of the varying strains, most of them 
mongrel, in the “Caravan’s” fiction, two 
emerge which represent respectively the two 
great trends of literature between which all 
others fluctuate. The one is under the lead- 
ership of Hemingway, whose _ influence 
throughout is so marked that I feel justi- 
fied in examining it, although he is not 
among the year’s contributors. Mr. Hem- 
ingway is plainly striving for that exterior 
perfection the Greeks finally died of be- 
cause, trapped in a pause of admiration be- 
fore the glory of flesh and maculate bone, 
their vision, short and flaming like an ultra- 
violet ray, showed them no other world to 
subjugate. When Greek thought expanded it 
did so in circles. The Greeks shoved horizons 
before them; they did not transcend hori- 
zons. Builders of a male civilization, they 
had developed to a high degree that power 
of placing an imaginary boundary about 
thought which is the chief characteristic of 
male genius. That which is called classicism 
is really the male principle functioning in 
art. It is usually in the ascendent in times 
of group supremacy and indeed imposes a 
certain group form, within whose bounda- 
ries individual talents may freely express 
themselves, but whose limitations they may 
not transcend. The second trend, the female 
or individualistic principle, which reached 
its highest pinnacle in the Italian Renais- 
sance, is not easily definable in a current 
term. Romanticism, as it is understood, in- 
dicates the principle in its last stage of de- 
generation, and realism is inadequate—un- 


Books of Special Interest 


less it be understood that romanticism is a 
part as implicit in the whole of realism as 
is any one of the primary colors in its 
prism, I find this element rising to power 
in the work of Evelyn Scott. She is here 
represented by a short story, “Speed,” a 
brilliant study of a New York gunman. 
His type, in which emotional callousness is 
blent with an extreme nervous excitability, 
was common in the Florence of the Renais- 
sance, as it is to all civilizations like our 
own, in which the tempo has been speeded 
up beyond the ordinary needs of living. 
During such periods, when life flings up 
individuals like high peaks, the human soil 
is fertile for both art and crime. Artist 
and criminal alike are driven by an un- 
controllable urge to expression, which the 
lower organism can only attain on the plane 
of action, and by disturbing the social 
equilibrium readjust its own. The present 
increase in crjmes of violence, especially of 
the spectacular hold-up, is indicative of an 
impending flowering in the arts, to be 
dominated by the female individualistic 
principle—of which, by the way, fantasy is 
one of the vents, setting free the submerged 
parts of personality. 


st 


Evelyn Scott’s style is rich and luminous. 
Her words throw out light and_ heat. 
In their bright, hard luster the figures of 
Dicky and his mistress are depicted with a 
terrible vividness. At moments one has an 
almost startling sense of a shared experience. 
Dicky does not suggest a mechanism that has 
been wound up and started going as much 
as a part of the veritable human —a part 
integral in every human—which has taken 
to itself an augmented power and dominates 
its whole. He has in him the quality of 
life which connotes unpredictability and 
this quality separates him sharply from 
Hemingway’s killers, who fit as snugly into 
their author’s purpose as they do into their 
own tailored coats. While the Greeks 
recorded a period when the beauty of sur- 
faces was the true religious cult, our artists 
have to depict an age in which the business 
suit is omniscient. Human exteriors, from 
clothes to spiritual cuticle, are ugly as the 
doors through which we harried humans 
sidle in and out. Both Hemingway and 
Scott are fascinated by these exteriors, both 
picture them with exactitude, both are 
seekers after reality. But Hemingway rests 
upon the symbol; whatever of deeper import 
he imparts we glimpse through its insoluble 
surface only as another surface. We ob- 
serve the beetle, transfixed while in the act 
of flying but no longer capable of flight. 
Life is a wheel that grinds inexorably on. 
We know that at a certain point in its revo- 
lution the killers will run down the kill, 
because they too are under the compulsion 
of the spokes. But we do not know, even 
at the first tentative gesture of violence, 
whether Dicky will drag his trull to the 
station or slay her where she stands, be- 
cause he does not know himself. We are 
witnessing life in the flux and with a decid- 
ing factor of free will. For Evelyn Scott 
goes beyond the symbol. She is a seeker 
for that reality which sheds its momentary 
image and departs and which cannot be 
held long enough to die in the hands. 

John Herrmann, whose full length novel 
appears in this “Caravan,” is one of three 
new writers, all of whom will, I think, leave 
their imprint on American letters. Herr- 
mann is between the two trends I have been 
discussing. His technique is influenced by 
Gertrude Stein—whose jazz is in the way 
of becoming the folklore of the American 
intellectuals, and has in it the mysticism of 
a child who, twirling dizzily on its heels, 
isolates itself by staring blankly at the sky 
of which it does not even see the light. It is 
a rhythm peculiarily suited to the ignomini- 
ous life he presents, life turning upon itself 
in shrinking circles, yet still capable of 
spontaneous movement and conditioned only 
by its own ghastly limitations. In this story 
of a broken engagement, Mr. Herrmann 
really paints with appalling impressiveness 
the repulsive old age of the pioneer ideal. 
His aging business man, surrounded by his 
battening women, has won dollars from his 
metallic world by a hard and abstemious 
life, even as his ancestors wrested a living 
from their stony soil. He still has their 
kindliness and hardihood of purpose. But 
in his daughter’s degenerate lover, who de- 
sires only to spend without toil, is fore- 
shadowed the dissolution of the pioneer cul- 
ture, now in its industrial phase, and the 
overthrow of the industrial system as we 
know it. I do not think Mr, Herrmann 
wrote his novel in full consciousness of its 
implications. Unlike Morley Callaghan who 
has only pity for his homely beleagured 
children, whom he seems to have experi- 


enced in all their dimensions, Herrmann suf- 
fers from a spiritual shortsightedness which 
makes him despise those with whom he 
moves in a kind of vitrolic twilight. But 
he has reported a phase of our civilization 
so truthfully that its significance is manifest. 

Gerald Sykes and Jonathan Leonard are 
the other new writers. Mr. Leonard, who 
has here attained the greatest stature of the 
three, posits the problem of a man who 
wishes to reform a world he does not love. 
He is a type, like Robespierre, doomed to 
martyrdom without honor—an angle of 
consciousness in a generation of curves, 
which, sliding gracefully from contact, 
leaves only the angle shattered. Mr. Leon- 
ard’s style is arid, without color. It sug- 
gests generations through ,which the emo- 
tions have cooled under mind’s disap- 
proval ... at length the dancer no longer 
puts flowers in his hair . . . but his eyes see 
deep. Gerald Sykes, a much younger man, 
has something of Mr. Leonard’s unflinching 
invision. His mind gives out an opaque 
light; it is one to which curious eyes will 
not be able to approach too close for the 
fluid and secretive will which surrounds it 
as the glass of an arc surrounds its flame. In 
the best of the remaining short stories, wish- 
ful, pushing fingers grope for the closed 
hearts of things—that stay closed. In’ the 
worst romanticism is running a sub-normal 
temperature. These hasty writers have not 
waited, like all the lusty story-tellers from 
Chaucer down, to turn controvert experi- 
ence into art with an interval of time be- 
tween. The women, particularly, have not 
merely betrayed the esthetic to the emotions 
that are its legitimate prey and on whose 
dripping blood it must feed to become sleek 
and beautiful; they have sacrificed it to 
plaster images, pieced together from the 
scrap heaps of modern psychology and im- 
posed on yet fomenting experience. They 
bear hysterical witness to the influence of 
that arch-romanticist, Freud. 
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Freud, expressing in one medium content 
which obviously called for another, has in- 
jected so much emotion, much of it spuri- 
ous, into modern thought that he has not 
only disorganized the creative process in 
many, he has induced a kind of impotence 
in the primitive emotions themselves. I be- 
lieve he shares, with the great war, responsi- 
bility for much of the inner disorganization 
in current literature. I find this in two 
novelettes, one by Edna Bryner, the other 
by H. D. Both are written with artistry; 
both manifest, through different techniques, 
the same curious dislocation between phrase 
and theme, both give an effect of activity 
without being—the motion of something 
that does not move but is being moved. In 
H. D.’s story a jumbled litter of things and 
people, shaken to scintillance in a bright 
memory, throw off lustrous dust. The 
nerves pirouette over the dead emotions, and 
in part to the rhythm of the Stein jazz—to 
H. D. and alien tempo in which her thoughts 
flutter like butterflies excited by a magpie. 
Lewis Mumford, likewise, juggles too many 
empty shells. Typical is his use of colors. 
Colors in memory exist as in a prism. It 
is difficult to separate them alive from the 
glow that has become their element. Like 
all live things that swarm in light they 
can be killed by inapposite handling. Yet 
under all his brightly ordered disorder there 
is organic movement; some strong pulse of 
life, pressed down in consciousness, has 
hardly space in which to beat. 
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I do not find this audience-conscious- 
ness among the poets, though few of their 
offerings this year call forth that instinc- 
tive obeisance the mind makes before new 
light thrown on beauty or truth freshly 
presented. Neither Alfred Kreymborg nor 
Jean Toomer have produced at their former 
levels. Mr. Toomer rambles on like one 
who has learned a few words of a strange 
language and repeats them endlessly. Now 
and then a thought leaves him, opens, and 
floats away. The eyes widen at its lovely 
whiteness as at a first snowflake, but the 
body of his thought is not yet accouched. 
Kreymborg’s failure is due partly to a 
slovenly presentation—surprising in a man 
who has shown his mastery of delicate and 
unique rhythms. Partly, I think, because the 
heavy narrative poem is not suited to his 
light instrument. Mark Van Doren’s poem 
stands out. It has some quality in common 
with much of Frost. Several of the poets 
have taken death as a subject. Of these 
Yvor Winters faces the enemy in sombre 
earnest and with bladed lines, sharp as 
surgeons’ lancets, Babette Deutsch evokes 
some dark force, untouchable by death yet 


Aiken uses death strictly as poetic property 
—which is perhaps why his docile wraiths, 
who for forty-two pages weep or “smile 
evilly,” or dance to order on the spangled 
cobweb of his fancy, yet remain unimpreg- 
nated by the demon lover of his imagina- 
tion. Mr. Aiken responds sensitively to such 
of the infinite parts of beauty as have been 
welded into wholes in the heat of other 
minds. Whatever of creative utterance is 
his will be found embedded, still-born, in 
some lovely phrase. There seems to be in 
him some extinct cell wherein, instead of 
that expanding particle which bursts all 
walls to growth, is a little puff of fairy- 
like dust. In “The Burning of Venus” this 
dust blows up magically in a brief flower 
of flame, and throughout the poem are 
lines and images of poignant loveliness. Mr. 
Aiken’s other poem, also on death, is in 
approach curiously like the young and gifted 
Josephine Strongin’s. Both have a hollow 
music—the music of a small pink shell, 
wishfully making believe it is the God- 
ravaged sea. These plaintive murmurs 
make me crave, perversely, for the disturb- 
ing voice—how many eagle cries above—of 
that great death-carrier, Robinson Jeffers. 





A Study in Taste 


THE GOTHIC REVIVAL: A Study in the 
History of Taste. By KENNETH CLARK. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1929. 


Reviewed by W. S. Lewis 


T seems incredible that this is the first 

book on the Gothic Revival. One would 
expect volumes on a subject so important 
in the history of taste, but it has been left 
to Mr. Clark to be the historian of a phase 
equally rich for the scholar and the satirist. 
If Mr. Clark had carried out his original 
intention of including a bibliography of thé 
subject—his excuse for not doing so is 
that he mentions all the books in footnotes 
—one would have had striking evidence 
of the neglect this melancholy business has 
suffered. I miss only one reference, and 
that Mr. Clark, an Englishman, could 
hardly be expected to find. It is a disser- 
tation by Blanche Rigge for the degree of 
Master of Philosophy at the University of 
Chicago in 1909 called “The Place of 
Horace Walpole in the Gothic Revival.” 
There is a typescript of it in the New York 
Public Library. The title is, alas, the most 
interesting part of the work. 
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Mr. Clark’s book is scholarly and as de- 
lightful as it is important. He perhaps 
does not realize how widely we in this 
country have been affected by the Gothic 
Revival. That might be the subject of a 
long postscript to his book, for just as every 
village and town in England still has its 
descendants of Strawberry Hill, so has every 
American town that can trace its antiquity 
beyond 1900. The Gothic Revival spread 
from its narrow borders until it enslaved the 
English-speaking world. 

As Mr. Clark states in his Introduction, 
he has tried “to answer the question how 
this great change of taste came about.” He 
shows that it was largely literary in its in- 
ception, above all, the work of Horace Wal- 
pole and what might be called his Staff— 
Gray the scholar, Chute the connoisseur, and 
Bentley the artist. While quoting the Gothic 
verses of Pope, Dyer, and Mallet (1717- 
1727), it would have been interesting, I 
think, to have included Walpole’s lines on 
King’s College Chapel (1736) and showri 
their echoes in Wordsworth’s first sonnet on 
the same building—which, if any one build- 
ing might claim the distinction, can be 
called the mountainhead of the Gothic Re- 
vival. This poem of Walpole’s, which was 
chaperoned by Gray, was written four years 
before Joseph Warton’s “Enthusiast” and 7 
an invocation to the Gothic spirit antedating 
“The Castle of Otranto” by nearly thirty 
years.. 
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If Mr. Clark does not completely answer 
his own question, he can hardly be blamed, 
for the subject is curiously new and difficult. 
Walpole’s letters to Mann in 1750 exclaim- 
ing over the New Taste which they had 
suddenly got into, set one wondering about 
the strange spirit that was abroad. Where, 
precisely, did it first appear and how? In 
whose breast and upon what spot did the 
immortal spark first kindle beauty? _Its de- 
velopment as “purely” directed by Gray and 
Walpole, and “bastardized” by Batty Lang- 
ley and Miller, we know. But the genesis 
of it all remains more mysterious than the 
aisles of Fonthill or the holy glooms of 
Strawberry Hill itself. 
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Books of Special Interest 


A Puritan Divine 


COTTON MATHER—KEEPER OF THE 
PURITAN CONSCIENCE. By RALPH 
and LouisE Boas, New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1928. $3.50. 


Reviewed by KENNETH B. MURDOCK 


N the two centuries since his death Cotton 

Mather has provoked historians and 
controversialists to much dogmatism and 
much myth-making, proclaimed usually with 
sound and fury. No good biography of 
Mather appeared till 1891, when Barrett 
Wendell wrote one, incomplete but in- 
formed with a sympathetic and moderate 
attitude toward the not wholly attractive 
personality of its subject. Apparently the 
doings of this colonial minister, politician, 
scholar, amateur of science, editor, and 
writer, are interesting still, for Wendell’s 
“Cotton Mather” was reissued in 1926, and 
since then there have been published at least 
two shorter biographical and critical 
sketches, followed now by Mr. and Mrs. 
Boas’s book. 

Their work is admirable in many re- 
spects. For one thing, it obviously at- 
tempts to do justice to its difficult subject. 
For another it, for the most part, resists, 
in spite of the suspicion cast upon it by 
its sub-title, any temptation to draw from 
the study of Mather’s career sweeping gen- 
eral conclusions about his compatriots, their 
creed, or their final position in history. The 
authors are content usually to display what 
they can af the character they treat, and to 
tell the story of the life of one—and not 
the most representative—Puritan divine. 
They have not made a first-hand study of 
the sources, except in a capable and sane, 
though too confident chapter on the witch- 
craft episode, but they have used intelli- 
gently most of the modern studies of Mather 
and have shown judgment and critical 
prowess in digging through the mass of 
legend and prejudice which has gathered 
about his name. They rephrase much of the 
story in the jargon of current psychology, 
and although this rarely contributes any- 
thing new to the understanding of the man 
they describe, it does, of course, bring the 
book into tune with recent biographical 


modes. They display picturesquely, though 
not always adequately, the little world in 
which Mather lived, and with great skill 
they make from the tale of his life a read- 
able story in which the none too plentiful 
possibilities for color and dramatic action 
are taken advantage of to the full. 

Unfortunately the book has more than its 
share of small errors in fact and of hazard- 
ous generalizations which distort the picture. 
It is well that Cotton Mather, if he is to be 
remembered at all, should be dealt with in 
a book as well written and as entertaining 
as this, but it is a pity that it must so often 
disappoint the reader who seeks not only 
entertainment but historical truth. More- 
over it is woefully incomplete. The sketch 
it gives of Cotton Mather is well drawn 
and the general estimate of him is, so far 
as it goes, probably just enough, but the 
whole man is not revealed. In his own 
eyes the long list of his printed books must 
have seemed one of his greatest achieve- 
ments. In those books, whatever their 
literary value, his learning and his ideas are 
displayed as nowhere else. Yet Mr. and 
Mrs. Boas dismiss Cotton Mather, the 
writer, in a few words and with no knowl- 
edge of more than a small part of what he 
saw: fit to publish. Inevitably, therefore, 
their remarks on his intellectual powers are 
to be sceptically received. There is a good 
chance, too, that material of biographical 
importance tucked away in his prefaces and 
sermons has been neglected in this book. 
Certainly Cotton Mather’s story, as told by 
the Boases, leaves too much out of account 
an activity to which he gave himself whole- 
heartedly and in which he exposed certain 
defects and certain good qualities of mind 
which should be a part of any discerning 
portrait. 

Probably there will never be a complete 
life of Mather. His own energy was so 
great that the task of the biographer who 
would follow close at his heels is too la- 
borious to be complacently undertaken in a 
day when his significance seems far less than 
it once did. Wendell’s life of him gives 
part of the story, and, perhaps, all that is 
necessary. So does the Boas’s book, although 
its verdicts, based as they are on but part of 





LYRICAL POETRY IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY 
by H. J. C. Grierson 


“Few critics could compress such illuminating and well-founded 
judgments into such few pages, or could discuss such diverse 
lyricists with a wisdom so calm and sympathetic.”—GRAN- 


VILLE HICKS, The Nation. 


$1.25 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE NOVEL 
by Edwin Muir 


“Mr. Edwin Muir is easily one of the most lucid minds con- 
cerned with literature today."—EDGAR JOHNSON, N. Y. Post. 


$1.25 


PHASES OF ENCLISH POETRY 
by Herbert Read 


“No one who has been braced by the clean power, the economy, 
and the hard thought compacted in this little book will deny that 
it is a first-rate essay in criticism.’—Nation and Athenaeum 


(London). 


$1.25 


THE WHIRLICIC OF TASTE 


by E. E. Kellett 


“Mr. Kellett is rapidly consolidating his reputation as one of the 
most scholarly and independent of literary critics.”—Spectator 


(England). 


$1.25 


These four volumes are all in the Hogarth Lectures on Literature, @ 
series edited by George Rylands and Leonard Woolf, and designed to 
trace the discovery, development, and decadence of literary forms. 


Earlier volumes in the series are: 


A LECTURE ON LECTURES 

by Sir Arthur Quiller-C ouch, $1.00 
TRAGEDY IN RELATION TO ARISTOTLE’S 
POETICS 
by F. L. Lucas, $1.25 
STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE 
by Allardyce Nicoll, $1.25 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENCLISH BIOCRAPHY 

by the Hon. Harold Nicolson, $1.25 


Harcourt, Brace and Company, 383 Madison Ave., New York 





the evidence, cannot always be trusted, and 
although its merits are rather in its freedom 
from prejudice and its excellence as bio- 
graphical narrative than in complete fidelity 
to fact. 





Native India 


THE LAST HOME OF MYSTERY. By 
E. ALEXANDER POWELL. New York: 
The Century Co. 1929. $4. 

Reviewed by CHARLES BATCHELDER 

NEPAL is a country which has been vis- 

ited by few white men, owing to the 
rigid policy of exclusion practised by its 
rulers, but Mr. Powell succeeded in “crash- 
ing the gates” and his resulting book is 
filled with descriptions which have rarely 
been equalled of its natural beauties, pictur- 
esque buildings, and unusual customs. He 
is a master of the art of word painting and 
makes the scenes seem as vivid as if seen in 

a color “movie.” The excellent illustra- 

tions provide the details which the text can- 

not cover. 

Mr. Powell on this trip travelled over 
India as the guest of Maharajas, and made 
his way by motor from Bagdad to Damas- 
cus. His observations on the Indian Princes 
are filled with interest. But, not satisfied 
with writing a most fascinating book of 
travel and adventure, he decided to intro- 
duce a sensational and controversial el t 


The Old Farmer and 
His Almanack 


By Georce LyMANn KITTREDGE 


“One of the most valuable trea- 
tises by an American antiqua- 
rian.”—The Nation. “A remark- 
able accumulation of all sorts of 
curious lore, not merely about 
agriculture, but about many 
varied aspects of American life 
during the early days of our 


country. ” — Boston Transcript. 
“There is not a dull page in this 


book. Learning and wit have 
combined to produce a most en- 
tertaining and instructive work. 
As we read, old New England 
seems to take shape before our 
eyes.” — Montreal Standard. 

ully illustrated. $3.00 a copy. 


HARVARD UNIVERSTIY 
PRESS 


2 RANDALL HALL 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 














by describing certain features of Indian re- 
ligions and customs in the frankest manner. 
The chapter on “Unclean Gods” and many 
bits in the other sections are lurid in the ex- 
treme and make the accounts of repellent 
practices in Miss Mayo’s “Mother India” 
seem tame in comparison. He makes the 
worship of Siva and Kali, to which many 
millions of Hindus are devoted, seem inde- 
fensible and abominable. His is one of the 
most skilful and convincing attacks upon 
the Hindu religion in print and is likely to 
arouse a wave of resentment, if it comes to 
the notice of the Indian public. In_ his 
treatment of the sex aspect, Mr. Powell cer- 
tainly approaches the verge. 

He evidently had some doubts himself for 
he says: “It will also be said by its cham- 
pions that I have not presented a fair pic- 
ture of Hinduism—that I have merely 
picked out a few sensational examples which 
are not characteristic. It is true that it is 
impossible to generalize with complete ac- 
curacy on any subject connected with Hin- 
cuism, for India is a vast country, and prac- 
tices which are common in Mysore are un- 
known in Kashmir and wice versa.” Never- 
theless, he has produced the impression that 
certain practices are extremely common, if 
not universal, when they are extremely rare 
and would be condemned by Hindu opinion 
if they were generally known. He has pre- 
sented only the degraded side of the re- 
ligion, and gives no hint that there is also a 
spiritual side even to the Nature worship 
symbolized by the “lingam.” It is prac- 
tically impossible, however, to disprove his 
statements, for he often describes accurately 
what he has seen, though he does not give 
the correct interpretation. In other cases, 
he has taken his statements from hearsay or 
from little known authorities. Throughout 
the book there is an absence of attempts to 
verify gossip, which is repeated if it is pic- 
turesque. At times, there are errors of fact. 
The Aga Khan, for instance, is not “the 
head of all the Mohammedans of India,” 
but only of a sect which is relatively small 
in numbers. The whole book bears the 
stamp of his method, as he describes it: 
“That is the way I like to do things—im- 
pulsively, on the spur of the moment, with- 
out debating them in my mind.” Now, this 
may make books sensational, even attrac- 
tive, but it does not lead to accuracy. 

In reading books on India it is wise to 
bear in mind the inherent probabilities of 
the case. No country, no religion, no social 
organization, could persist through ages, if 
it were as debased, degraded, and corrupt as 
Indian life is here described. There may be 
shocking abuses of many kinds, but there is 
also deep and sincere religious devotion, 
happy mnd self-sacrificing family life, and 
a social organization well adapted to past 
Oriental conditions, though radical changes 
will be forced in the immediate future. 
Human nature is fundamentally the same in 
many lands. 

It is said that books like this do great 
harm by arousing hostility between edu- 
cated Indian leaders and the Anglo-Saxon 
countries. Perhaps this is true. They cer- 
tainly instigate much propaganda from 
Indian authors and lecturers. On the other 
hand, one who visits India at frequent in- 
tervals cannot fail to notice that the revela- 
tion of practices which shock European 
opinion stimulate efforts to remove them, 
which probably would not be made if they 
remained in obscurity. Letting in the sun- 
light is one of the best remedies for slime 
and filth. 
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It now seems that Candide has just 
reached Boston, Mass. He has 
been collared there by the customs 
authorities, who have read just 
enough of his adventures to find 
some objectionable passages, and 
who deny him entrance. The latest 
Boston performance of course 
speaks for itself. It is rather too 
had Voltaire is not here to do 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 
received. Many of them will be reviewed later. 


Art 


Wuar Is Arr? anp Essays on Art. By Leo 
Tolstoy. Translated by Louise and Aylmer 
Maude. Oxford University Press. 

Merropouitan Museum Stupies. Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 

American Ercuers. Vol. I. Ernest D. Roth. 
Vol. II. Alfred Hutty. New York: T. Speaces 
Hutson. 


Belles Lettres 


Tue Decuine or THE Ace oF Louis XIV or 
Frencnu Literature. By Arthur Tilley. 
Cambridge University Press. (Macmillan). 

Suaxesrzare. By Nathan Kaufman. Raymond 
Book Co. $2. 

Quarto CLus Papers. Pynson Printers. 

Tur ENJoyMENT or LireratTure. By Jay B. 
Hubbell. Macmillan. $1.75. 

Prooress 1N Literature. By Lascelles Aber- 
crombie. Cambridge University Press (Mac- 


millan). 

Voices or THE Ace. Edited by J. Presley Pound. 
Harpers. $2.50. 

Lirerary Etuics. By H. M. Paull. Dutton. 
$3.75. 


Cuaucer AND THE RomaN Poets. By Edgar 
Finley Shannon. Harvard University Press. 
$4. 

Hicu Spots oF AMERICAN Literature. By 
Merle Johnson. New York: Bennett Book 


Studios. 
Biography 
Sxy Larxinc. By Bruce Gould. Liveright. 
$2.50. 
Tue Lire anp Writincs oF ALEXANDRE 


Dumas. By H. A. Spurr. Dutton. $3. 

Tue Letters oF Torsroy anp His Cousin 
Countess ALEXANDRA ToxsToy. ‘Translated 
from the Russian by Leo I[slavin. Dutton. 
$3. 

Eucene O’Neitt. By Barrett H. Clark. Mc- 
Bride. $1.50. 

Tue Lire or Totstoy. By Aylmer Maude. Ox- 
ford University Press. 2 vols. 

Twenty-Five Years Witn Eart Haic. By 
Sergeant Secrett. Duffield. $2.50. 

Kincs, CHuRCHILLS AND STATESMEN. By Knut 
Hagberg. Dodd, Mead. $4. 

CrarK oF THE Ono. By Frederick Palmer. 
Dodd, Mead. $5. 

Focu Speaxs. By Major Charles Bugnet. Dial. 
$3. 
Tue Lirerary Biste oF Tuomas JEFFERSON. 
Johns Hopkins Press. $3. 
Joun D. By John K. Winkler. 
$2.25. 

Tue Waters or Arrica. By Alfred Aloysius 
Horn. Simon & Schuster. $2.50. 

Letrers oF Repecca Gratz. Edited by David 


Macy-Masius. 


Philipson. Philadelphia: Jewish Publication 
Society. 

Livinc East. By David Wooster King. Duf- 
field. $3. 


Anprew Jounson. By Lloyd Paul Seryker. 
Macmillan. $6. 

Wuen Fur Was Kino. By Henry John Moberly 
and William Bleasdell Cameron. Dutton. 
$2.75. 

Wicuiam THe First. By Paul Wiegler. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $5. 


Fiction 
THE LOVER. By Naomi RoypeE-SMITH. 
Harpers, 1929. $2.50. 


The life that lies behind the life we lead 
from day to day, the world that lies behind 
the world we open our eyes upon each 
morning, hold for Naomi Royde-Smith a 
reality not to be found in the familiar fac- 
tual existence which so adequately supplies 
the needs of many novelists. Actualities 
are of value for her principally as implica- 
tions. The essential for her lies beyond the 
observable. 

This preoccupation with the other world 
might lead some authors quite away from 
realism and familiar detail, With Naomi 
Royde-Smith it leads rather to more par- 
ticular concern with observation and pre- 
sentation of the scene, since the reader is to 
find by looking beyond the sensuously given 
that “other” which the author has had at 
first hand. So the novels of Naomi Royde- 
Smith do present fresh, intimate, natural 
background and quick essential characteriza- 
tion, whether or not the overtones are as 
clear as intended. 

“The Lover” is a study in the exquisite. 
It is a stylistic attempt to catch, and make 
permanent on a plane beyond experience, an 
episode which, within that plane, is already 
“past.” An old lover, an artist, meets’ again 
the love of his youth. They talk a dawn 
away. ‘That is all of the physical action ot 
the story, yet that is almost nothing of the 
story. Delicately, elusively, while this har- 
lequinade is bright before the eyes, the 
reality of “The Lover” is built up. This 
reality is the realization by the lover that 


the joy and pain of his love, while utterly 
dead now, were of equal importance as “the 
means by which the things time had taken 
from them [the lovers] had been made 
eternal and were now revealed to them as 
existing out of time in an_ indestructible 
continuity of established experience that had 
passed beyond their reach.” The very dif- 
ficult transition from life as lived to life 
as philosophical material is not, unfortu- 
nately, accomplished so smoothly as to elim- 
inate all thought of the author’s effort. 
One knows what Miss Royde-Smith is try- 
ing to do, one may admit that she does it, 
but one ought not to be so conscious of it 
as an achievement. 


MINSTRELS IN SATIN. By ELizaBETH 
Cops CHAPMAN, Doubleday,Doran. 1929. 
$2.50. 

In her second novel, Mrs. Chapman tells 

a skilful, sophisticated, amusing tale of cu- 

riously regulated family life, concerned 

mainly with Fanny, the irresponsible mother, 
and her two daughters, Penelope and Ca- 
milla. When we first meet this devoted 
trio and Camilla’s twin, George, the children 
are in their early teens. They are all liv- 
ing in Florence, Fanny, five years before, 
having left her prosaic husband in America 
and sought more congenial associations 
abroad. She is ardent, still attractive, mad 
about men, absorbed in the ambition to re- 


tain her fading charms, and to be reckoned 
with as one of the world’s great sweet- 
hearts. After the outbreak of the war, she 
sends her children back to their father and 
his people in New York, but herself remains 
in Europe to do her bit, which consists in 
brightening the lonely days of handsome 
allied officers on leave. 

Not until four years later is dear Fanny 
reunited with her beloved daughters, and 
then with a shock she realizes that they are 
radiant, grown-up young women in whose 
pulchritude she is reflected as an aging has- 
been. Again the three return to Europe, 
this time with the purpose of having Ca- 
milla’s rich voice trained for grand opera 
by the masters, and several years of hectic 
excitement follow, in the course of which 
Fanny remarries, Camilla gains a Syrian 
millionaire for husband and by means of 
him is established as a Continental musical 
celebrity. It is only the deep, reticent, self- 
sacrificing Penelope, her stronger nature 
dedicated to preserving the erratic mother 
and sister from the costs of their own folly, 
who seems destined to live in denial and 
frustration of her individuality. The 
shrewdly contrasted characters of the three, 
particularly those of the daughters as they 
pass from childhood to early maturity, are 
drawn with the utmost clarity and convic- 
tion. A novel which strikes that rare, happy 
mean between the serious and the gay, 
“Minstrels in Satin” should not fail to be 
included in one’s list of summer fiction. 


Viennese Love. 
$2. 

A Man Scans His Past. By M. Constantin- 
Weyer. Macaulay. $2.50. 


By Hugo Bettauer. Macaulay. 
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Knicut’s GamBit. By Guy Pocock. Dutton. 
$2.50. 
Tue Dousre Axe. By Audrey Haggard. Dut- 
ton. $2.50. 


Tue Peorre or Serpwy a. By Gottfried Keller. 
Dutton. $2.50. 

Tue Seven Vices. By Guglielmo Ferrero. 
Harcourt, Brace. 2 vols. 

Tue Masqueravers. By 
Longmans, Green. $2. 

Ginevra. By Virginia Watson. Dutton. $2.50. 

Tue Man iw THE Queve. By Gordon Davior. 
Dutton. $2. 

Payino Guests. By E. F. Benson. Doubleday, 
Doran. $2.50 net. 

An Imperrect Lover. By Robert Gore Browne. 
Doubleday, Doran. $2.50 net. 

Tue Jerrerson Secret. By Richard Blaker. 
Doubleday, Doran. $2 net. 

Fisu Prererrev. By P. G. Wodehouse. Double- 
day, Doran. $2 net. 

EILeen oF THE Trees. By H. De Vere Stac- 
poole. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50 net. 

Yettow Munro. By Gerard Fairlie. 
Brown. $2 net. 

Grim Venceance. By J. J. Connington. Little, 
Brown. $2 net. 

Tomanawk Ricuts. By Hal G. Evarts. Little, 
Brown. $2 net. 

Tue SuHapow. By Jeffery Farnol. Little, Brown. 
$2.50 net. 

Hunky. By Themes Willamson. 
Cann. $2.50. 

Tue Brack Camé_. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $2. 

Tue Five Frampocs. By Francis Beeding. 
Little, Brown. $2 net. 


Georgette Heyer. 


Little, 


Coward-Mc- 


By Earl Derr Biggers. 


Juvenile 
(The Children’s Bookshop appears on 
page 1153) 
(Continued on page 1152) 





“Proust’s books are the autobiography of a sensitive soul, for 
whom the visible world exists. With his adoration of beauty, 
he Lge one an equal sense of the beauty of exterior things 

a 


of physical beauty; with infinite carefulness, wit 


infinite precautions, he gives one glimpses of occult 
secrets unknown to us, of our inevitable instincts. He 


is a creator of gorgeous fabrics, Babylons, Sodoms.” 


—Arthur Symons. 


’ Marcel Proust’ 


THE CAPTIVE 


(La Prisonniere) 


By MARCEL PROUST 
Translated by C. K. Scott-Moncrieff 


This is the first of the great novels of 





Proust to be published in one volume 
at a popular price. It is considered 
one of his most unusual and 


interesting works. It will be 
uniform in style and bind- 
ing with his other books. 


$ 300 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
Within a Budding Grove 
The Guermantes Way 
Swann’s Way 
Each in two volumes. 
$6.00 
Cities of the Plain 


2 volumes 
$15.00 


ALBERT & CHARLES BONI 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Foreign Literature 


Recent German Drama 


DIE NACHT VOR DEM BEIL. By 
ALFRED WOLFENSTEIN. Stuttgart: Deut- 
sche Verlags-Anstalt. 1929. 

GESELLSCHAFT DER MENSCHEN- 
RECHTE, By Franz THEODOR Csoxor. 
Vienna: Paul Zsolnay. 1929. 

DAS PERCHTENSPIEL. By RicHARD 
BILLINGER. Leipzig: Insel Verlag. 1929. 

DAS WEIB DES JEPHTA. By ERNstT 
LissAVER. Berlin: Oesterheld. 1929. 

PERLENKOMODIE. By BRUNO FRANK. 
Munich: Drei Masken Verlag. 1929. 

Reviewed by A. W. G. RANDALL 


[* poetry, so we are given to understand, 

the German Expressionist school has had 
its day. But this is not altogether true of 
German drama and the successful produc- 
tion of Herr Wolfenstein’s “Die Nacht vor 
dem Beil” is sufficient to prove that there is 
still an appreciative public for the kind of 
play which was almost all-prevailing in 
Germany in the years immediately follow- 
ing the Armistice. It is, in fact, a thor- 
oughly typical Expressionist drama, com- 
parable with such a play as George Kaiser’s 
“Gas” or “Von Morgens bis Mitternachts,” 
The characters are types and not individ- 
uals; the technique is rather like that of the 
movies, and rapid, staccato speech and ac- 
tion alternaté with long rhetorical passages 
which are more or less sermons on revolu- 
tion. All this is in the Expressionist tradi- 
tion. The play essentially is a piece of 
dramatic propaganda against capital punish- 
ment and the capitalist system which the 
writer mistakenly represents as linked with 
such a method of punishment. First we 


are shown the outside of the condemned 
cell, where the relations of the murdered 
persons are gathered, all cursing the mur- 
derer inside, all blinded—as one might rea- 
sonably expect them to be—to what the 
dramatist appears to regard as the higher 
realities of the question. These are re- 
vealed in the succeeding scene, when we are 
taken inside the cell to hear the murderer, 
with passionate incoherence, explaining that 
he would never have been driven to such a 
horrible crime if it had not been for the 
way in which society had treated him, It 
is a familiar sermon, but its method of 
presentation, with the relentless clock-face 
always appearing, is original and striking. 
The murderer finds sympathy in the son of 
the judge who had condemned him. This 
boy throws over his lover and finally rebels 
against his father and his social class be- 
cause he has been turned into a revolution- 
ary by his meditation on the condemned 
man. That is the drama, presented with 
passionate emphasis and evident sincerity— 
not the only qualities, unfortunately, re- 
quired to make a good play. 

The various transformation-scenes and 
the general revolutionary tenor of Herr 
Csokor’s play also follow the Expressionist 
tradition. But the subject is of greater in- 
terest; it deals with the character of 
the nineteenth century German dramatist, 
Georg Biichner, whose revolutionary plays, 
above all his ““Danton’s Tod,” were revived 
with such success in 1919 and two or three 
years after. The theme of the play is the 
thwarting of a sincere revolutionary not so 
much by outside forces as by an innate 
weakness of character and indecision of 


temperament. Those who have read 
Biichner’s work will find this biographical 
drama of particular interest. 

In poetry Richard Billinger, a young 
Viennese writer, has been thought by some 
to be the herald of the reaction against 
Expressionism. Certainly nothing could be 
more remote from the ordinary Expression- 
ist lyric than his quiet, idyllic poems, and 
his tone of confident idealism. The 
“Perchtenspiel” is quite definitely the work 
of an idealist poet; it is in the same line 
as Gerhart Hauptmann’s “Hannele” or 
“Versunkene Glocke”; sometimes it reminds 
us even more forcibly of W. B. Yeats’s 
poetical dramas, such as “The Land of 
Heart’s Desire.” It concerns a peasant 
Peter, in a remote German village, who 
has left his wife owing to the fascination 
of the Perchtin, one of a race of fairy-like 
people, some good, some bad, but all capable 
of bewitching the human race. At the wed- 
ding-banquet the Perchtenmutter contrives 
to make Peter’s. wife appear, transformed 
into a creature of beauty, and Peter returns 
to her, whereupon the fairy-wife takes her 
revenge by calling on the evil Perchten to 
burn his house, so that both Peter and his 
wife perish, and the only survivor is a 
peasant-girl by whom he has a child. It 
would seem idle to look for any particular 
symbolism in this play; its attraction lies in 
the poetical beauty of its language, much 
of it in rhyme, and the vigor of the homely 
village-scenes. The drama was successfully 
performed at the last Salzburg Festpiele. 

Ernst Lissauer is not the first German 
dramatist to appreciate the value of the 
Biblical drama as a theme for a modern 
play. In its original form the story of the 
father’s rash vow and the forced sacrifice 
of his tenderly-loved child is moving 
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*Three years ago THE STORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
—“a best seller for the years’—was pub- 
lished with an advance sale of 871 copies. 
THE MANSIONS OF PHILOSOPHY bettered that 
figure , a per cent. It now sets a new 


record topping the Best Seller list two 
weeks after publication. [Above clipping is 
from the Baker and Taylor best-seller reports 
covering the period May 27th to June 3rd, 
in genera! literature all over America.| 
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Once More Put OSOPHY”* 


, ‘Lops the 
7 of Best Sellers! 


TRIBUTES from the Nation's Press 


> “Dr. Durant’s new book, THE MAN- 
SIONS OF PHILOSOPHY, is cram- 
med with information and shot through 
with a quiet, urbane humor.”. 

—M. C. McLEOD, New York Evening 
Telegram, 


“After absorbing the author’s beauti- 
fully written ‘invitation’, most readers 
will accept it joyfully. . . There are 
many to whom this tour of the man- 
sions will be a treasure and a delight.” 

—Hartford Daily Courant. 


“A distillation of the philosophic 
thought of the ages, brought down to 
date and filtered through the mind of 
an intelligent and admirable person- 
ality. . . This book is a help toward 
education and happiness.” 

—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


“The problems of philosophy are 
brought close to the life of the in- 
dividual.” —Boston Herald. 


“THE MANSIONS OF PHILOS- 
OPHY takes the high hats off philos- 
ophy. Mr. Durant has put the breath 
of life into an ordinarily extremely 
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dead subject. If he steps on the toes of 
the learned he redeems himself by 
giving to thousands of other readers a 
practical view, a small glimpse of the 
many facets of philosophy.” 
—EDITH WEIGLE, Chicago Daily 
Tribune. 


“He offers the assistance of philosophy 
in making life more liveable in our 
distracted age.” 

—RAY C. BROWN, New York Sun. 


“We have here a companion volume to 
The Story of Philosophy, and even 
such chapters as are marked with a 
star signifying ‘technical’ are so 
packed with colorful expressions, so 
abundantly stocked with delectable 
fruits of scholarship as ta repay read- 
ing and re-reading.” 

—Portland Oregonian. 


“Dr. Durant becomes at once guide 
and friend as well as philosopher for 
the general reader. THE MANSIONS 
OF PHILOSOPHY is in many ways 
an even better written book than its 
predecessor, The Story of Philosophy, 
—Newark Evening News. 


THE MANSIONS or PHILOSOPHY 


cA SURVEY OF HHUMAN LIFE AND DESTINY 


The general format of THE 
MANSIONS OF PHILOSOPHY 15 


By WILL DURANT 








The publishers recommend that you examine 
and buy this book at your own book- 
seller's. The coupon below may be sent to him, 


enough and the modern dramatist must 
justify his adaptation of the plot by a 
heightened dramatic rendering or a new 
application. In the latter respect Herr 
Lissauer seems to us to have been successful, 
He has brought into greater prominence the 
character of Leah, Jephta’s wife, and in her 
mouth has put an impassioned defence of 
the rights of motherhood and innocent 
childhood against the fierce demands of the 
state. Such a forcing, for modern pur- 
poses, of the ancient tale may be open to 
blame, but we forget criticism on this score 
as we follow, with intense emotion, the 
working-out of the terrible story. 

Bruno Frank, whose plays are not un- 
known to American theatre-goers, has pro- 
duced a sprightly comedy in the Parisian 
manner—a rather rare thing in modern 
German drama. The pearls of the title are 
a black pearl necklace which Herr Siethoff 
has given to his wife Vera. She treasures 
them because they are to her a concrete 
proof’ of his constancy and affection after 
five years of married life. So that » dif- 
ficult situation is created when Siethoff 
leaves her one evening, saying he is going 
to the club, and during his absence a 
masked, silent stranger enters and presenting 
a revolver takes from her the pearls and 
nothing else. Siethoff’s comparative lack of 
concern soon indicates that something is 
amiss and eventually we learn, in a series 
of bright and well-constructed scenes, that 
he had some time before given the real 
pearls to his lover Cora, and substituted 
false ones on his wife’s necklace. The 
masked robber, of course, proves to be 
Peter Mack, who had long worshipped Vera 
from afar, and, learning of her husband’s 
deception, had adopted this unusual method 
of declaring his affection and making due 
restoration to the injured wife. And so 
the plot is worked out to its un-moral but, 
one must suppose, happy ending, with a 
lightness of touch which, as we have said, 
is often far to seek in German comedy. 





Far Eastern Lacquer 


LES LAQUES D’EXTREME-ORIENT. 
By MELLE M. J. Bator. Paris: Van- 
oest. 1929. 


Reviewed by LANGDON WARNER 
Harvard University 


"THE format of this series particularly 
lends itself to such handbooks as the one 
on Far Eastern lacquer with its thirty-two 
plates and slight but informative text. The 
author attempts no fresh contribution to the 
subject, but it is indeed a contribution to 
assemble, with such good taste, the series of 
lacquers which are available for study in 
Paris. The collections of MM. Koechlin 
and Vever figure almost equally with that 
of the Louvre, as one would have expected, 
and indeed their standard is higher. For 
the thirteenth century sutra box (plate 
XIV) in the collection of that prince of 
collectors—M. Koechlin—has no superiors 
in Europe and all too few among the Im- 
perial Treasures of Japan. But to publish 
the Louvre box (plate XII), decorated with 
plums in mother-of-pearl, as a contemporary 
to that great piece, is immediately to dis- 
credit a very fine example of seventeenth- 
century lacquer. One finds it difficult to 
give it full credit when found among such 
superior company. 

The text follows Bushell closely without 
taking advantage of the flood of modern 
works in Japanese which have appeared on 
the subject. For this reason perhaps the 
Kwanshitsu technique is not thoroughly 
understood, and the Fuku Kensaku of the 
Sangwatsudo is presented as the first ex- 
ample of that technique. In fact, it is 
probable that some of the companion statues 
which stand not three yards away from it 
are in truth a decade or so earlier. 

Every one would cheerfully admit (and 
the author need not protest) that Chinese 
lacquer technique was probably the ancestor 
of the Japanese methods. But to be equally 
fair to the other great nation, we should 
add that the Chinese never carried it so far. 





The fourth, fifth, and sixth parts of 
Roger Martin du Gard’s “Les Thibault” 
(Nouvelle Revue Francaise) have recently 
appeared under the titles “La Consulta- 
tion,” “La Sorellina,” and “La Mort du 
Pére” respectively. According to Edmond 












rage loux, no part of the whole work that 
similar to that of THE sTORY or, if that Ja sf 4 

. te is not con- has so far appeared is more successful 

Pe caidas — I want to read . ae than “La Consultation” and “La Mort du 

pages. Atall bookstores, $5.00. Aydvd To Tue Inwer Sanctumof THE MANSIONS OF publishers... Pére.” Here, he says, the principal char- 

SIMON d SCHUSTER PHILOSOPHY acters are lifelike and animated, personal- 

an Check ome of these ities familiar to experience; their habits of 


Publishers 37 West 57th Street - New York  (_] Enclosed find $5.00 [_] Send C.0.D 


life and thought are presented with the 
greatest accuracy and verisimilitude. Never- 
theless, the critic goes on to say, the general 
impression created by the work so far is of 
an imposing romance in the French manner 
rather than of a torrent of truth such as is 
to be found in the novels of Tolstoy. 
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The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by May LAMBERTON BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should be addressed 
to Mrs. BECKER, 2 Bramerton Street, Chelsea, S. W., London, England. 


M. E. S., Washington, D. C., asks what 
novel appeared within @ year or so, with 
Cecil Rhodes as its hero, and if there have 
been any recent biographies of Cecil Rhodes. 


HE novel is “Dominion,” by John 

Presland (Stokes); it is based on fact 
and from it the facts about his career, per- 
sonal and political, would seem sufficiently 
melodramatic. The latest biography to ap- 
pear in the United States is “Cecil Rhodes,” 
by Basil Williams (Holt), a comprehensive 
study of his life and times. Emil Ludwig’s 
“Genius and Character ” (Harcourt, Brace) 
has a chapter on him. In England “Rhodes: 
A Life,” by J. G. McDonald (P. Allan) 
was published in 1927, and in the same year 
reminiscences of “Cecil Rhodes in Peace 
and War” appeared in the National Review. 
Before that we had “Cecil Rhodes, Man‘and 
Empire Maker,” by Catherine. Radziwill 
(Funk & Wagnalls), and the two-volume 
“Life and Times of Cecil Rhodes,” by L. 
L. Mitchell (Argus Press). A booklet on 
“The Rhodes Memorial at Oxford,” by 
Watts-Dunton, is published by the Oxford 
University Press. 


H. B. M., Cadiz, Ohio, is making a col- 
lection of books relating to his county 
(Harrison) , and has already nearly tavo hun- 
dred written by or about its residents. He 
is interested in Bishop Simpson and John A. 
Bingham, especially the latter, and asks if 
he is mentioned in any biography of Andrew 
Johnson. 

N the admirable “Andrew Johnson: Ple- 

beian and Patriot,” by Robert W. Win- 
ston (Holt), the first real biography of 
Lincoln’s successor though it is less than a 
year old, there is an account of the occasion 
when “perhaps the queerest instance of the 
intolerance of the Radical with the Conser- 
vative was seen when Ben Butler ran afoul 
of Bingham,” and much of the speech of 
“the great Bingham” at the impeachment 
trial is given in the account of this event. 
I have not yet seen the even newer biog- 
raphy, by Lloyd Paul Striker, “Andrew 
Johnson: A Study in Courage,” published 
by Macmillan late in May, but the quota- 
tions in the advance notices look promising. 
“Abraham Lincoln, had he lived,” he says, 
“would have been crucified by the Radicals 
in Congress. Andrew Johnson suffered that 
crucifixion for him.” ; 

John A. Bingham does not enter by name 
into the account of the trial of Mrs. Sur- 
ratt in Lloyd Lewis’s new “Myths after Lin- 
coln” (Harcourt, Brace), but this trial, at 
which he was the Judge Advocate prosecut- 
ing the accused, is described in the detail of 
which the American reader never tires when 
those weeks are in question. I find Mr. 
Lewis’s book most difficult to drop, and I 
tried to.do so often enough in the process of 
packing books for summer storage, during 
which it arrived. There I had to sit, sur- 
rounded by work undone, and take it all in. 
Besides its remarkable study of the long 
pageant of Lincoln’s funeral train across the 
country to Springfield, “half circus, half 
heartbreak,” there is a history of the ele- 
vation of John Wilkes Booth to what folk- 
lore recognizes as a “demon-hero,” that 
shows his legend approached that of the 
Wandering Jew. It is interesting, by the 
way, to notice the treatment of J. Wilkes 
Booth in the biographical novel by Alice 
Glasgow, “The Twisted Tendril” (Stokes), 
which follows the course of his life with 
accuracy. 

A quotation from Bishop Simpson’s fu- 
neral sermon for Lincoln, the final one, at 
Springfield, is given in “Myths After Lin- 
coln.” 


D. M. K., University of Virginia, is mak- 
ing a collection of novels in which Dr. 
Johnson appears as a character; it has 
stopped short with two entries: “The Vir- 
ginians” and John Buchan’s “Midwinter,” 
but he has heard that within the last few 
years a novel has appeared with scenes laid 
in the Hebrides during Johnson’s tour in 
that region, 


T looks to me as if the informant had 
found the re-issue of Buchan’s “Mid- 
winter” (Houghton Mifflin) in the new edi- 
tion lately from the press, and mistaken it 
for a first appearance; this novel seems to 
me to have so noble and sympathetic a treat- 
ment of Johnson that I don’t see how it 
could be bettered in fiction, and I am glad 
it will now have a new audience. Other- 
wise I know only of two romances by 
Frankfort Moore, both out of print: “Fan- 


ny’s First Novel”—of course this is “Eve- 
lina”—and “A Nest of Linnets,” in which 
Sheridan’s wife appears. There is, of 
course, the play “Dr. Johnson” (Atlantic 
Monthly Press) by A. Edward Newton, and 
a new brief biography has just appeared, 
“Dr. Johnson,” by Christopher Hollis 
(Holt). Other recent Johnsoniana include 
“Johnson and Boswell Revised by Them- 
selves and Others,” three essays by David 
N. Smith, R. W. Chapman, and L. L. 
Powell (Oxford University Press); a 
charming group of biographical essays, “Dr. 
Johnson and Company,” by Robert Lynd 
(Doubleday, Doran); “Aspects of Dr. 
Johnson,” by E. S. Roscoe (Macmillan), 
and a new edition of Boswell’s “Journal 
of a Tour to the Hebrides with Samuel 
Johnson,” published by Dutton. A privately 
printed edition of “The Private Papers of 
James Boswell” from the material pur- 
chased by Col. Ralph Isham from a descen- 
dant of Boswell, came from the press of 
William Edwin Rudge at Christmastime. 


G. B., Brooklyn, N. Y., asks for books on 
the care, training, and education of children 
no lomger babies, but not yet old enough 
for school, 


BOOK like “Youth in the World of 

Men” (John Day), by Marietta John- 
son of the famous school in Fairhope, Ala- 
bama, goes far to convince me that the 
human race may soon be going ahead at a 
somewhat swifter rate of speed than that to 
which history has become accustomed. For 
each successive generation has hitherto 
slowed up this rate by insisting that its chil- 
dren should go through the process of re- 
peating all its mistakes before they can be 
permitted to enjoy even what their parents 
learned from them. Mrs. Johnson seems 
not to care what may be accepted practice 
in child-training, she just goes ahead with 
sound practice; each of the illustrations 
from life is of a sort to make one think 
“this child at least had a fair chance.” I 
can see how a young parent might find a 
hundred hints here, on education, play, in- 
struction in ethics, and on sex matters, and 
the sort of discipline that works into self- 
discipline. All the works of Angelo Patri 
are of this sort; they accompany a parent 
through the years of his child’s schooling 
and contain much that will help him get a 
child ready for these years. Mrs. John- 
son’s book takes one through the years of 
an “experimental” school; another new 
book, “Parents and the Pre-school Child,” 
by William E. Blatz and Helen Bott (Mor- 
row), takes care of the years before the 
child goes; it just fits the age requirements 
of this question. Based on case-studies of 
normal children, it describes these in such 
detail and with such encouraging reports of 
successful adjustment of various difficulties, 
that it looks as if the percentage of unad- 
justed school children might decrease by its 
preliminary use at home. No doubt parent- 
teacher groups are adopting it. 

A resolute habit of looking for the best 
is needed to see much good ahead for chil- 
dren at the hands of a generation that 
could stage the disgusting farce of the 
prosecution of Mrs. Dennett, but a book or 
two like these I have just named may help 
to cheer a despondent mind, The pre- 
school child has always a harder time than 
a baby in a full-grown world; a baby after 
all stays approximately where it is put, and 
helplessness is itself a hold on the heart. But 
a child that can walk is beginning to walk 
away from its parent, and many a parent’s 
idea is just to smack him and haul him back. 
I base this opinion on case-study in the pub- 
lic parks of my native city, beside whose 
benches, in these sunny days of spring, daily 
conflicts of personality are staged. A parent 
who does not enjoy such conflicts may fore- 
stall some of them by “Parents and the Pre- 
school Child,” which has a foreword by the 
director of the Child Study Association, and 
before he is quite through with the subject 
he may be interested in “Psycho-analysis and 
Education,” by Barbara Low (Harcourt, 
Brace), a conservative, non-technical account 
of the light thrown by Freud’s researches 
upon the relations between children and their 
parents and teachers. 


TH Cleveland Public Library sends me 
a list supplementing the one of novels 
about the negro in America, lately pub- 
lished in these columns. This one is mim- 
eographed, and I should think that other 
libraries if they asked for it prettily might 
get a copy. It includes pre-war and present- 


day fiction, and puts in even the comic 
stories we all enjoy without much thought 
for their documentary values, with an ex- 
planatory note for each; there is also a de- 
partment for novels in which negroes are 
minor, but not unimportant, characters. 


W. B. K., Washington, D. C., sends thes 
report from experience to the enquirer 
about books on archétecture to be used while 
travelling abroad: 

66] FOUND a little book entitled, ‘How to 

Look at Old Churches,’ by H. Spencer 
Stowell, of extreme value in explaining very 
simply and clearly the differences between 
the cathedral styles and differentiating fea- 
tures. It greatly increased the interest in 
looking at the cathedrals and the old parish 
churches. It is published by Methuen & 
Co., London. 

“In discussing some very interesting fea- 
tures pertaining to the government of the 
cathedrals, the history of their control, the 
organization of building, and the cathedral 
life, I received great benefit from ‘The 
Cathedral Churches of England,’ by A. 
Hamilton Thompson, published by The So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
This book has much information that I was 
not able to find to be given elsewhere.” 
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The Public 
International 
Conference 


By Norman L. Hitt 


HOSE who wish a firmer 

understanding of the world 
forces at work about us will 
welcome this historical sketch 
of the public international con- 
ference. There is included a 
description of the organization 
and procedure of this useful 
instrument, as well as a discus- 
sion of the relation of its meth- 
ods to history, diplomacy, and 
international law. 


$3.00 
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| ~ ANDREW 
| JOHNSON 


A Study in Courage 
By Lloyd Paul Stryker 


“It is interesting. It is fascinating. It is entertaining... 
(The reviewer) is ready to award it the Pulitzer biography 
prize for 1929 without reading any of the rest... He is al- 
most ready to say that Parkman and Prescott and Macaulay 
never wrote anything better. If there are any other ways 
of saying that this is a book that should be in every man’s 
library, consider them said.”—Chicago Evening Post 


Illustrated $6.00 
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country. 


The Nature of the 
Physical World 


By A. S. Eddington 


This book has marked a 
monumental turning point 
in human thought. $3.75 












Best-seller Everywhere 


A PREFACE 
TO MORALS 


By Walter Lippmann 


The most case ee book of the day is being read and 
y intellectual leaders in every section of the 
$2. 







The Useful Art 
of Economics 
By George Soule 


The “dismal science” be- 
comes an interesting art 


in this new book. $2.00 
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“she best of the year’s offeri 


“Ought to be placed beside Bryce,” 

ts Harry Hansen’s comparison of 

this new book with“ The American 
Commonweaith,” 


CHICAGO 


By Charles E. Merriam 


“The city he writes of is that perverse metropolis which 
scmetimes calle itself Chicago, sometimes New York, some- 


times Philadelphia.”—N. Y. Times 


VICTIM AND VICTOR 


A Novel by John R. Oliver 


Recommended unanimously 


by the Pulitzer Novel a 
THE MACMILLAN Co. - 


_| 


$3.50 
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Points of View 


We Berate Ourselves 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

Inasmuch as my present office of Contrib- 
uting Editor to The Saturday Review of 
Literature militates against my thorough ac- 
quaintance with the reviews chosen or 
printed therein, I was both surprised and 
baffied to note in your issue of May 18, 
1929, what appears to me an extraordinarily 
misleading review of the most recent vol- 
ume of poems of Arthur Davison Ficke, 
“Mountain against Mountain.” This came 
to my attention too late for my protest to 
hinder its being printed. For indeed it is 
criticism in no sense of the word. When 
one speaks of a writer’s “limited and im- 
perfect technique” and of his “weaknesses 
of style,” chapter and verse are demanded 
if such indictments are to have the slightest 
cogency. The reviewer in this case goes on, 
without submitting any evidence at all, to 
refer to Mr. Ficke’s long closing poem, 
“The Return of Christ,” as exhibiting “an 
absence of all literary and rhetorical dis- 
tinction,” bringing the same charge against 
the long opening peem, “Paris 1917,” and 
concluding that these qualities “do not com- 
pensate for their lack of poetic interest, 
imaginative beauty, and power.” This is so 
sweeping a charge that it could have no 
possible validity without the citation of pas- 
sages designed to prove the reviewer’s point, 
which are not forthcoming. The reviewer 
then states that Mr. Ficke’s poetry does not 
possess certain qualities he finds in the poetry 
of Thomas Hardy, Robert Bridges, and 
Walter de la Mare. His concluding para- 
graph avers that Mr. Ficke’s work “lacks 
the conscious beauty of a deliberate and dis- 
tinguished style which alone could endow 
his emotion, however poignant or profound 
for himself, with validity for the common 
reader,” an opinion which, in my own view, 
is utter nonsense. “Style” is of many va- 
rieties, in the first place. In the second, I 
need only quote one single verse from one 
single brief poem of Mr. Ficke’s to reveal 
“the conscious beauty of a deliberate and 
distinguished style,” viz.: 


Where rich the soil lies waiting, 
Men plant the harvest there; 
But the free lark sows music 

On the unfruatful air. 


It is not merely my own opinion that Ar- 
thur Davison Ficke is one of the most dis- 
tinguished of contemporary moulders of the 
sonnet and a lyrist often of unusual beauty 
and power. He has been acclaimed by abler 
pens than my own. And a poet of his dis- 
tinction in twentieth-century American po- 
etry deserved, at the very least, a signed 


review by a seasoned critic, who would not 
merely indulge in a sweeping gesture of dis- 
missal without advancing any proof of what 
is asserted. In “Mountain against Moun- 
tain” there is undeniably poetic interest and 
imaginative beauty. There is the vitality 
of actual experience vividly presented in 
“Paris 1917,” that Paris where, in Ficke’s 
own words 


. . are dim mists over the world to-night. 
Nothing is certain; nothing is clear; the stars 
Flicker in vagueness. In the dark streets 
Among the passing strangers, the Enigma 
Leers and laughs and wrings its bony hands. 


There is a remarkable conception of 
Christ and impressive narrative in “The Re- 
turn of Christ.” Throughout the whole 
book there is a simplicity and sincerity of 
statement that I, for one, often find most 
moving. I then return to the phrases of the 
reviewer’s extraordinary ex cathedra dis- 
missal of this work. They are damaging 
testimony to his own “limited and imper- 
fect” critical powers. He is quite misled, 
also, in advancing the shallow dictum that 
“unrhymed measures expose more ruthlessly 
a poet’s weaknesses of style than do the 
tighter and more safe and binding forms of 
rhymed verse.” Rhymed verse is neither 
“safe” nor is it “binding.” It is possible 
for the truly gifted poet to achieve any ef- 
fect he desires in rhymed verse. I have 
known in many instances rhyme and metre 
to expose a poet’s weaknesses quite as ruth- 
lessly as either blank verse or free. 

All that the reviewer has to say about Mr. 
Ficke’s work actually boils down to the fact 
that the reviewer does not like it at all. He 
is entitled to his personal opinion. Mr. Ficke 
may be content with the opinions of his 
compeers in the poetry of the time. But 
again may I submit that such reviewing is 
in no sense criticism? I should advise the 
average reader to contrast the reviewer’s 
unsupported assertions with an_ unbiased 
reading of “Mountain against Mountain.” 
There we may safely rest the case. 

WILLIAM RosE BENET. 

New York City. 


St. Theresa 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

Judging from the letters I have received 
concerning my article, “Colossal Substance” 
in The Saturday Review of Literature for 
March 16th, there seems to be some con- 
fusion about one phrase. 

Obscurity is the last thing intended—“the 
one woman’s saintly and indubitable voice” 
evoked by the medieval world is (I thought 
obviously) Saint Theresa. 

© Louis UNTERMEYER. 








iz 
GONCOURT 
PRIZE 
NOVEL 





A Frenchman's view of Canadian fron- 
tier life. - A writer whom Jack London 
would honor for his presentation of the 
true Northwest, and whom Huxley 
would honor for his modern attitude 
toward the passions. Awarded France's 
highest literary honor. 


$2.50 








M. Constantin- 
Weyer 





A Man 
Scans 


His Past 
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Not All Lambs Are in Wall 
Street 


Dear Sir: 

I see your department, “The Compleat 
Collector,” every week in the Saturday Re- 
view. But to be perfectly frank about it, 
I never have read it because I have never 
been interested in rare books or first edi- 
tions. 

A number of months ago I bought a set 
ar S »? sold under the 
auspices of the The pub- 
lisher’s name as it appears on the title page 
A »? but I don’t know who 
they are and no address is given—not even 
a city. 

I bought what I am told is one of the 
first five hundred sets and a fellow told me 
the other day that practically all these five 
hundred were sold in New York and Chi- 
cago and that they are now bringing or 
soon will bring a rather fancy price. 

I think this chap had something up his 
sleeve, but if his dope is on the level I’d 
like to know about it. I hope I’m not im- 
posing when I ask you how I shall go about 
it to find out the truth. 

Stamped envelope enclosed. 

Yours very truly, 


























Dear Sir: 

I have received your letter of the 8th, 
asking me if I could inform you of the 
present or presumptive value of a set of 
books called “ »? published 
for the by the 
You have said very frankly that 
you have read nothing about books and 
book collecting, and therefore you are in 
doubt about the books which you have. 
Your letter is at least frank, and it suggests 
an equally frank reply. 

In the first place, may I say that I have 
made diligent inquiry, and I cannot learn 
anything at all about the sct of books to 
which you refer? There appears to be no 
record of any such publication, nor do I 
find any clue to the “ ” 
whose name you say is on the title-page as 
presumable publishers. This does not, of 
course, mean that no such book has been 
published, because there are in the course 
of the year some obscure publications which 
do not get listed: the name is obviously 
either fictitious or assumed for commercial 
purposes. 

But it is apparent that you have been the 
victim of a sort of semi-fraudulent enter- 
prise which annually takes a considerable 
toll from Americans. Recently there has 
been put forth a series of books sponsored 
by a national organization which resembles 
your “pig in poke.” It is a compilation of 
historical data crudely edited and arranged. 
But it has been gotten up with all the ad- 
ventitious aids which its promoters well 
knew would appeal to those who do not 
know books, and, not knowing, will yield 
to the blandishments of the solicitor and 
pay many dollars for bedizened title-pages, 
meaningless “limited edition” notices, and 
gaudily decorated “dedications.” The sale 
of this particular set was achieved by means 
of seductive suggestions as to ‘he use to 
which the money received was to be put: 
quite legitimate use, it may be said, but the 
bait of the set was unnecessary to achieve 
the result, and undoubtedly the cost of 
printing and distributing them took a high 
toll of the receipts. 


























How to put on their guard such “tender- 
feet” as you in the book collecting game 
is the question which seems to me needs 


answering. You have frankly said that 
you do not read one of the sources of in- 
formation on such matters. Those of us 
who write about books sometimes err in 
judgment: we cannot be omniscient in 
knowledge: and only infrequently is it pos- 
sible to say definitely that such and such a 
book is unworthy. The best we can do 
from week to week is to call attention to 
such books as seem to us really worth while. 
But there are many books which we never 
see, some, as in the case of the set which 
you have purchased, which we neither hear 
of nor can learn about. It is possible, how- 
ever, to give a little general advice. 

At the risk of bringing down on my head 
the wrath of a large and vigorous fraternity, 
I say that in general all books and sets of 
books which are distributed by means of so- 
licitors are to be distrusted. Some subscrip- 
tion books are worth while—I should not 
want to say that all are inferior. Yet the per- 
centage of inferior ones is very large. In 
the first place, such books are seldom edited 
by responsible scholars or writers. Fre- 
quently those who have written or compiled 
them are known only to Grub Street. A 
scholar of any standing does not need to 
have his wares peddled from door to door. 

The cost of distribution of such books is 
usually much higher than when the books 
are circulated in the usual way, by direct 
advertising or through the book-stores. 
Book canvassers get a very large commis- 
sion: the firms issuing such books are under 
very heavy expenses, and the books are al- 
most invariably overpriced, quality con- 
sidered. 

If you will make comparison between 
subscription books and books issued in the 
usual way, you will discover that in most 
cases the subscription books, since their ap- 
peal is to the non-bookish, are rather more 
commercial adventures than legitimate book 
publishing. Whenever you see a salesman 
unfold an accordon-like arrangement of 
sample pages and specimens of bindings: 
whenever it is promised you that your name 
will be printed as one of the “original sub- 
scribers”: whenever there is, preceding the 
title-page, an elaborate statement with high- 
sounding verbiage printed in all colors of 
the rainbow including gold: whenever the 
canvasser appeals to your patriotism, your 
paternal affection, your position in the 
community, your well-known interest in 
education, your love of reading: whenever 
you are asked to peruse the list of well- 
known and solid citizens who have already 
signed on the dotted line; BEWARE. These 
are the devices of commercial exploitation: 
these are the wiles of the book agent. They 
have nothing to do with fine books, or good 
books, or worth-while books. 

And lastly, this seductive lure of increase 
in value. There are books which will in- 
crease in value. Intelligently undertaken 
as an investment business, book buying is a 
safe and profitable undertaking—only it is 
then a business and has nothing to do with 
the love of books. But there are just as 
many lambs being shorn in that game as in 
Wall Street, and the prettiest of the lambs, 
the sweetest and most innocent, are those 
who buy sets of books hawked about by 
canvassers. 

Will your set increase in value? Bless 
you, no. I don’t know what you paid, but 
my guess is that if you can get five dollars 
for the set you will be in luck. R. 
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SEIDEL OVER TO HOBOKEN 


New York’s Last Seacoast of Bohemia 





AFTER DARK, or Neither Maid, Wife, Nor Widow 


Op Ructo, 118 Hudson St., Phone Hoboken 8088 
Every Evening, Including Sundays, 8.30. Mats. Wednesday and Saturday 








Prices, 75c to $2.00. Reservations by Telephone 
"= HOBOKEN: Where Your Ship Comes In. 


CuristoPHER Mortey — CLEON THROCKMORTON ; 





Competition No. 63. 


the merning of July 15.) 








The Wits’ Weekly 


Conducted by Epwarp Davison 


A prize of fifteen dollars is offered for the best Lines 
(not exceeding thirty) to a Neglected Poet. Living men or women are not ad- 
missible, and the chosen poet should be named. 
Saturday Review office, 25 West 45th Street, New York City, not later than 


(Entries should reach the 
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AUCTION SALES CALENDAR 

Sotheby & Company. July 4 and 5. The 
Library formed by the late James Mann, 
Esq., of Castlecraig, Pebbleshire. The chief 
feature of this sale appears to be the prac- 
tically complete series of publications of the 
Kelmscott Press, including one of the thir- 
teen copies on vellum of Chaucer’s “Works” 
(1896), bound by Cobden-Sanderson at the 
Doves Bindery in specially designed white 
pig-skin, which must, of course, make the 
whole entirely useless except as an exhibi- 
tion piece. The other, less sensational items 
include “a few medieval manuscripts, 


chiefly Italian fourteenth century”; the 
earliest issue of Archbishop Laud’s Service 
Boom, the Book of Common Prayer for the 
use of the Church of Scotland, 1637; Bos- 
well’s “Life of Johnson,” 1791; the Huth 
copy of Burns’s “Poems,” Kilmarnock, 
1786, measuring 814 in. by 5 in., the first 
Edinburgh (in the original boards) and first 
Dublin editions of the same, both 1787; the 
Doves Press Bible (1903-1905) and “Para- 
dise Lost? (1902); William Morris’s copy 
of Diirer’s “Epitome in Dive Parthenices 
Mariz Historiam,” 1511; three original 
water-color drawings by Kate Greenaway; 


several volumes of no particular interest 
bound by Cobden-Sanderson at the Doves 
Bindery; Scott’s “Guy Mannering,” 1915; 
“Ivanhoe,” 1820; “Kenilworth,” 1821, and 
a few of the other novels, all uncut copies 
in the original boards; Thackeray’s “Vanity 
Fair,” “Pendennis,” and “The Newcomes” 
in the original parts; and a large collection 
of books relating to painting, engraving, 
and the fine arts in general. G.M.T. 





Students of Mexican history will find in 
Luis Araquistan’s “La Revolucién Mejicana” 
(Madrid: Biblioteca del Hombre Moderno) 


a keen and analytical discussion of events, 
spiced with vivid pen portraits of personal- 
ities. Signor Araquistan is an enthusiastic 
believer in the Mexican Revolution and 
presents a roseate view of affairs. 











JAMES F. DRAKE, Inc. 
Rare Books :: First Editions 
Autographs 
CATALOGUES ISSUED 
14 West 40th Street, New York 




















Counter Attractions 








NEW & OLD BOOKS 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


STAMPS & PRINTS 


LITERARY SERVICES 








ART 


PENCIL PICTURES by the late William 
Savery Bucklin. An ideal gift for any oc- 
casion. Address Bucklin Studio, Phalanx, 
M3: 








AUTOGRAPHS 


COLLECTORS OF AUTOGRAPHS, rare 
books, modern first editions, etc., should 
write to The Autograph Agency, 31 and 
33 High Holborn, London, England, for 
catalogues which will be sent free on re- 
quest. With each catalogue will be sent 
particulars of The Young Collectors Club, 
a newly formed organization to help young 
collectors who have not yet left school or 
college. 








BARGAIN OFFERS 


DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS’ SEMI- 
Annual 20% Cash Discount Sale—the 
booksale eagerly awaited by all librarians, 
collectors and booklovers in general. This 
20% cash discount off our already reason- 
able prices applies to our entire stock of 
new, old and rare books, fine sets, choice 
bindings, first editions, etc. Visit our at- 
tractive shop or write for free catalogs. 
Following items selected at random have 
the discount already deducted on all orders 
accompanied by remittance; carriage extra; 
money refunded if not satisfied. Americana 
Esoterica (Collection of Short Stories by 
American Authors), decorated by Rockwell 
Kent, limited edition, $3.00; Higgins, Ana- 
calypsis, exact facsimile of the excessively 
rare first edition, of this great esoteric work, 
limited edition, two big quarto volumns, 
$28.00; Lea and Hutchinson, The Ancestry 
of Lincoln, illustrated, $2.00; Rabelais, new 
and complete translation by Putnam, illus- 
trated by Bosschere, limited three big quarto 
volumes, $40.00; Johnson’s Works, 1787, 
contemporary calf, rebacked, thirteen vol- 
umes, $38.00; Harvard Classics, fifty-one 
volumes, $40.00; Meredith’s Works, Memo- 
rial Edition, beautifully printed by Con- 
stable, twenty-seven volumes, $80.00; Balzac, 
Wormley’s Translation, large type, limited 
edition, forty-one volumes, $80.00; Pepy’s 
Diary, Wheatly’s Complete Edition, three- 
quarter morocco, by Zaehnsdorf, ten vol- 
umes, $40.00. Thousands of other bargains. 
Dauber & Pine Bookshops, Inc., 66 Fifth 
Avenue, at 12th Street, New York. Open 
until 10 P. M. Visit our Annex (round the 
corner, 8 West 13th Street; open until 6 
P. M.). Thousands of good books from 10 
cents to $1.00. 








20% DISCOUNT SALE. SCHULTE’S 
Thirteenth Semi-Annual Cash Discount 
Sale. During July we offer without reser- 
vation our entire stock of over 500,000 
books at special discount of 20% for cash. 
Following bargains listed with 20% dis- 
count already deducted. These prices only 
when cash accompanies order. Burton’s 
Carmina of Catullus, limited edition, illus- 
trated, $10.00; Boccaccio’s Decameron, Cer- 
taldo edition, unexpurgated, limited, illus- 
trated, two volumes, $14.80; Pierre Louys’ 
Song of Bilitis, illustrated and autographed 
by Willy Pogany, $7.20; Petronius’ Satyri- 
con, Oscar Wilde’s unexpurgated transla- 
tion, privately printed, $2.00; Lucian’s 
Mimes of the Courtesans, illustrations by 
Cullen, limited edition, $7.20; Huysman’s 
Down There, unexpurgated Paris transla- 
tion, $7.20; Mark Twain’s Fireside Con- 
versation 1601, limited edition, $2.00; 
Horace Walpole’s Castle of Otranto and 
Mysterious Mother, color plates, limited 
220 copies, $4.80; Cabell’s Cream of 
the Jest, Pape illustrations, first illus- 
trated edition, $4.80. Thousands other bar- 
gains. Catalogues free. Schulte’s Book- 
store, 80 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





TEN THOUSAND BOOKS AT HALF 
price. Through July and August we will 
sell about 10,000 good books at half price. 
Big list ready. Congressional Bookshop, 
Washington. 





NEW CATALOGUE OF special bargains 
now ready. Wyman C. Hill, 9 Haynes 
Court, Leominster, Mass. 


BARGAIN OFFERS 


APHRODITE, ILLUSTRATED, by Pierre 
Louys, $4.50; Schnitzler’s Hands Around, 
limited, $3.50; Oscar Wilde’s Satyricon 
Petronius, limited, $4.00; Story of Phal- 
icism, two volumes, limited ($15.00), spe- 
cial $10.00, only three sets left; Pound’s 
Antheil, $.75; Louys’ Songs of Bilitis, illus., 
limited, $4.50; Huysman’s Down There 
(La Bas) ($10.00) special, $8.50; Experi- 
ences of Flagellation, $2.50; Girdles and 
Padlocks of Chastity, limited, $5.00; Sy- 
monds’ Studies in Sexual Inversion, $5.00; 
Rabelais, Decameron, Rousseau’s Confes- 
sions, Droll Stories, Golden Asse, $1.75 
each; Krafft-Ebing’s Psychopathia Sexualis, 
Forel’s Sexual Question, $2.50 each. Send 
for catalogues of exotic and unusual books 
at reduced prices. Field Book Service, Inc., 
1261 Broadway, New York. 








UNEXPURGATED TRANSLATIONS at 
drastic reductions. Decameron; Rabelais; 
Droll Stories; Satyricon of Petronius, etc. 
Renaissance Book Co. (Room 3), 131 West 
23rd Street, New York. 


BACK NUMBERS 


BACK NUMBERS OF ALL magazines. 
Magazine excerpts. List free. Salisbury, 
78 East 10th St., New York. 


BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES AT 
Abrahams’ Bookstore, 145 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 


BOOKBINDING 


EXPERT -HAND BOOKBINDING AND 
Casemaking for First Editions or Auto- 
graphs, Exclusive Best Imported Materials. 
Restoration and all forms of Scientific Book 
Reclamation. Period Modernist and Con- 
ventional Designs. Prices on request. Ben- 
nett Book Studios, Inc., 240 West 23rd St., 
New York City. 


BOOK PLATES 























COPPER PLATE STYLE $4 TO $5 PER 
hundred. Send 10c for samples. Frank E. 
Bittner, 251 High Street, Nutley, N. J. 


BOOKS WANTED 








WANTED: HYMN BOOKS of the type 
used in revivals and camp meetings before 
1850. Guy B. Johnson, Box 652, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. 


FIRST EDITIONS 


LITERARY SERVICES 





A DISTINGUISHED SERIES OF limited 
first editions, signed by the authors. Lewis 
Mumford, Sherwood Anderson Havelock 
Ellis, Zona Gale, Virginia Woolf, Thomas 
Beer, Frank Swinnerton, Wilbur Daniel 
Steele, Ruth Suckow, Rebecca West. Typog- 
raphy by The Grabhorn Press. $7.50 a 
volume. Write for descriptive booklet. The 
Westgate Press, 110 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco. 





SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE OF 
modern First Editions, Old and Rare Pri- 
vate Press Books. Ready shortly. The 
Holliday Bookshop, 49 East 49th Street, 
New York. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 


FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, Spanish 
books and periodicals. Catalogues. Books 
for the study of all languages. Our expe- 
rience of over seventy years will serve you. 
Schoenhof’s, 387 Washington, Boston, Mass. 











VISIT THE FRENCH BOOKMAN, 202 
W. 96th Street (near Broadway). “Head- 
quarters for French Books and Magazines.” 
Low prices. Catalogue 5 cents (stamps). 


GENERAL 


THE NIEL MORROW LADD BOOK CO. 
(formerly of 646 Fulton St., Brooklyn) is 
now located at 265 Flatbush Ave., only one 
block from the Bergen St. subway station. 
Twenty-five thousand used books, like new, 
carefully classified and priced plainly. A 
modern, well kept, well lighted bookstore it 
will be a pleasure to visit. Open evenings 
until 9 P.M. Niel Morrow Ladd Book Co., 
265 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. (Phone 
Nevins 6920.) 











ODD CURIOS, unusual and extraordinary 
Books and Autographs. Write for cata- 
logue. State your own interests. Union 
Square Book Shop, 30 East 14th Street, 
New York. 


O’MALLEY BOOKSTORE, 329 Columbus 
Ave. (75th St.). Large stock of good books 
on many subjects. Prices reasonable, ex- 
pert service. Open evenings. 


LETTERS 


GELBER, LILIENTHAL, INC., 336 Sutter 
St., San Francisco, offer an interesting col- 
lection of Norman Douglas letters. Details 
on these and other rare items gladly given. 


LITERARY SERVICES 

















FIRST EDITIONS 





CHAUCER HEAD BOOKSHOP, 32 West 
47th Street. We are taking advance orders 
at publication prices for first editions of 
The Plays of John Galsworthy; A Modern 
Comedy by John Galsworthy (sequel to 
Forsyte Saga), limited and trade editions; 
and the Apple Cart, a play by Bernard 
Shaw. All to be published in the Fall. 
Order now. First edition, fine press books, 
seventeenth and eighteenth century litera- 
ture. Telephone Bryant 0837. 





THE WALDEN BOOK SHOP, 410 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, has recently 
issued a catalogue of modern first editions 
and private press books. This catalogue 
and quotations on any items specially de- 
sired will be sent on request. 





FOR SALE—First Editions 
BEARDSLEY—“Volpone,” “Under the 
Hill,” “Fifty Drawings,” “Second Book of 
Drawings,” “The Savoy,” edited hy Arthur 
Symonds, complete in three volumes, boynd 
in cloth, blue and gold. All in perfect 
condition. Also four page autograph letter. 
Box 55, The Saturday Review. 


AUBREY 





FIRST EDITIONS AND AUTOGRAPH 
material of modern authors. Advise us of 
your particular interests and we will send 
specially prepared lists of quotations, Cat- 
alogues issued. Phoenix Book Shop, Inc., 
41 East 49th Street, New York. 


ROBERT CORTES HOLLIDAY SCHOOL 
of Writing. The Saturday Review: “Need- 
less to say, we can recommend Mr. Holli- 
day most heartily to any aspiring writer 
who really wishes to look the facts in the 
face.” Theodore Maynard: “The thing I 
like about the whole scheme is its eminent 
practicability.” Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey. 


MANUSCRIPTS ANALYZED, criticized, 
revised, prepared for publication, marketed. 
Book manuscripts a specialty. Twenty-five 
years’ experience as writer, editor, pub- 
lisher. Thirty helpful text-books. Cata- 
logue. James Knapp Reeve, Box A, Frank- 
lin, Ohio. 


MANUSCRIPTS CRITICIZED, EDITED, 
revised and prepared for publication, free 
unless sold; commission basis; short or full 
length poetry or prose sold; book manu- 
scripts placed, inquiries welcome. Hydra 
Book Corp., Dept. SR, 100 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


SHORT STORIES, NOVELS. SERIALS, 
Stage Plays criticized, revised and mar- 
keted. Details on request. Clarke Wilton, 
Box 702, Hollywood, Calif. 


STORY IDEAS WANTED for phctoplays, 
magazines. Big demand. Accepted any 
form for revision, development. copyright 
and submission to markets. Established 
1917. Free booklet gives full particulars. 
Universal Scenario Company, 411 Western 
and Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 

















MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY advisor. 
Books, short stories, articles and verse 
criticized and marketed. Special depart- 
ment for plays and motion pictures. The 
Writers Workshop, Inc., 135 East Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York, 





YOUR MANUSCRIPTS SHOULD BE 
sold? This office sells plays, novels, short 
stories, published books or produced plays 
for motion pictures. International connec- 
tions. Publications planned. Editor, liter- 
ary adviser. Grace Aird, Inc., 551 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 





MANUSCRIPTS constructively criticized ; 
revised; edited; typed. Market service. 
The Literary Studio, Box 53, The Saturday 
Review. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


TYPING MANUSCRIPTS—EXPERTLY, 
intelligently done. Pauline Resnikoff, 1400 
Broadway (38th Street), New York. Wis- 
consin 1777. 











EXPERT MSS. TYPING—Perfection at 
detail. Personal service; no assistants. 
50-75c per 1,000 words. E, S. Pratt, 1531 
Edith St., Berkeley, Calif. 





NOVELS — STORIES — PLAYS. Experi- 
enced Literary Secretary. Margery Bean, 
854 South Harvard, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 





NEW YORKIANA 


BOOKS AND PRINTS on the quaint 
and strange manners, customs and frivoli- 
ties of our ancestors in New York State and 
City. Catalogue inquiries not solicited, but 
private correspondence graciously welcome. 
Arthur Carlson, New Yorkiana Specialist, 
503 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


OUT OF PRINT 
OUT OF PRINT Books promptly supplied. 


National Bibliophile Service, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


PRIVATE PRESSES 


MODERN PRESS BOOKS. Bruce Rogers, 
Merrymount, Golden Cockerel, Nonesuch, 
Peter Davies. Advance orders solicited. 
Grolier Book Shop, 6 Plympton Street, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


RARE BOOKS 
CATALOGUE OF 100 RARE and In- 























teresting Books just issued. Contains 
many excessively scarce items. GELBER, 
LILIENTHAL, INC., 336 Sutter Street, 


San Francisco, California. 





FRANK HOLLINGS BOOKSHOP. One 
of the best collections of rare items for col- 
lectors and connoisseurs. Do not fail to call 
when in Europe. Catalogues free. Great 
Turnstile, High Holborn, London. 





RARE BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS for 
sale. Interesting catalogue free. Atkinson, 
188 Packham Rye, London, England. 


TYPOGRAPHY 








ANY BOOK OF TYPOGRAPHICAL 
Interest. Bruce Rogers THE CENTAUR 
$350. Correspondence invited. Lists. A 


Leland Ziglatski, 168 Wethersfield Avenue, 
Hartford, Conn. 


SCHEDULES OF RATES 


ADVERTISING RATES for this classified 
page are as follows: For twenty consecutive 
insertions of any copy, minimum twelve 
words, 7 cents a word; for any less num- 
ber of insertions, 10 cents a word. The 
forms close on Friday morning eight days 
before publication date. Address Depart- 
ment GH, The Saturday Review, 25 West 
45th Street, New York, or telephone 
BRYant 0896. 
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from Tue Inner Sanctum of 


SIMON and SCHUSTER 


Publishers . 37 West S7h Street . New York 








Foeman of fundamentalism . . . historian 
of the faiths . . . author of THE STORY OF 
RELIGION: CHARLES Francis PotTer. 


It is generally believed that 
Patrick was an Irish Roman Catholic 
saint who was born on the seventeenth of 
March and who drove all the snakes out 
of Ireland. 


The only inaccuracies in that 
statement are the facts that he was not 
Irish, that he was not a saint, that his 
name was not Patrick, that he was not 
born on the seventeenth of March,’and 
that he did not drive the snakes out of 
Ireland. 


Aydyd This Riplesesque revelation 


‘was one of many that first attracted The 
Inner Sanctum to a twenty-year research 
into the history of comparative faiths and 
their founders—a study which is now 
capped by the publication of The Story 
of Religion by Cuartes Francis Potter, 


bya From the same source your 


correspondents also learned that Confus 
cius considered four things unimportant 
in religion—prayer, worship, immortality, 
and God. 


fybydy Dr. Porrer’s book [in size 


and scope it is a companion volume to 
The Story of Philosohpy| is much more 
than a galaxy of theological believe-it-or- 
nots: by chronicling the lives and strug- 
les of the world’s great spiritual leaders 

m AKHENATEN and Moses to JoHN 
Wes.tey and Mary Baker Eppy he 
touches timeless truths and illuminates 
vital ‘secrets. ... 


Add A Sunday-school teacher at 


fourteen, a licensed preacher at :seven- 
teen, eleven years a Baptist minister, 
and eleven more a Unitarian, CHARLES 
Francis Potter attained national re- 
nown as the opponent of Joun Roacu 
StraTon in a series of Carnegie Hall de- 
bates on Fundamentalism. He was also 
Bible expert and librarian for the defense 
jn the Scopes Evolution trial in Dayton, 
‘ennessee. 


The Art of Thinking sold 2,851 
copies last week . . . more than 
ten thousand readers have al- 
ready paid $5.00 each for The 
Mansions of Philosophy without 
raising the cry of rent profiteer- 
ing. . . . A leading bookseller 
attending his 15th reunion at 
Amherst distributed twenty-five 
copies of Franz WeRFEL’s new 
book, Class Reunion. . . 


Wolf Solent is a best-seller in Cleveland 
as well as New York. . . . Private for 
Deems TaYLor, SAMUEL CHoTzINnorFF and 
Watter Wincue xt [all Inner Sanctum 
authors]: When do we see manuscript? ... 
Time out while your correspondents 
[strictly in the line of duty] repair to the 
Ziegfeld Theatre for the rehearsal of 
J. P. McEvoy’s Show Girl. . . 


—EssAnDEss. 
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MASTERPIECES 


America’s greatest Typographers, 
Artists and Illustrators WILL 
PRODUCE THE BOOKS OF 


Chmited 
chlions 
eClub 


UPDIKE, GOUDY, DWIGGINS, 
NASH, etc. each contributes his 
finest. Only 1500 applications 
can be accepted. Send at once 
for prospectus to Mr. George 
Macy, Tue Limitep Epitions 
Crus, 551 Fifth Av., New York 
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FIRST EDITIONSAND OTHER 
FINE AND RARE BOOKS 


Catalogues from 
R. FLETCHER, LTD. 


23 New Oxford St., London WC1 
England 














[yeoman DORAN BOOK SHOPS, 
Inc., has now carried out a long con- 
templated plan and opened its first dollar 
shop in the exit concourse at the level of 
the incoming trains in the Pennsylvania 
Station. No book in the shop costs over a 
dollar and many of them less. The volumes 
are not sold at cut-rate but are specially so 
designed. They come in many attractive 
bindings and jackets. There are the Sun 
Dial series designed by W. 4. Dwiggins, the 
new Knopf series, the Modern Library, the 
Star Dollar books, and so on... . 

The Observator in The London Observer 
furnishes us the following interesting para- 
graph: 

Mr. Charles S. Bayne (“The Call of the 
Birds”) is the latest to try his hand at translat- 
ing the songs of birds, and this is what he 
makes of the thrush: 

I see you, I see you, I see you, I see you. 
(Pause) 

I do, I do, I do. (Pause) 

Will you do it, will you do it? (Pause) 

Too, too, too, too, too, too. (Pause) 

For me, for me, for me. (Pause) 

Don’t say no, don’t say no, don’t say no. 

That is probably as good a version as any, 
though it seems as vain a pastime as translating 
the C minor Symphony into speech. One of 
the good points about the cuckoo is that you 
cannot possibly put him into more English than 
he is. 


If you go to Capri, according to Colonel 
Fitzhugh Lee Minnegerode, you should arm 
yourself with a letter of introduction to 
Edwin Cerio. He is himself. He is not 
Norman Douglas. Julian Street is also ac- 
quainted with him and knows him as the son 
of the Mayor of Capri... . 

Katherine Metcalf Roof tells us that her 
latest book is “Colonel William Smith and 
Lady” (Houghton Mifflin). They are thus 
set down in George Washington’s diary as 
dinner guests in the days of the first Presi- 
dency. There is a portrait of Colonel Wil- 
liam Smith in Trumbull’s painting of the 
Battle of Trenton. An aide to General 
Washington, he was one of the most gallant 
officers of the Revolution. “The American 
Beauty,” viz.: Abigail Adams, was his 
Wile. . <> 

Rockwell Kent has sailed for Greenland 
(wish we were there, this hot weather!), 
and beside rations of food and water, the 
equipment-necessary for such a cruise, and 
his sketching paraphernalia, he took thirty- 
six Modern Library books. And no others. 
As Mr. Kent chose, among others, Voltaire’s 
“Candide,” we hope it won’t be banned in 
Greenland, as it was in Boston. .. . 

The Viking Press, together with Gardner 
Jackson and Mrs, Marion Denman Frank- 
furter, editors of “The Letters of Sacco and 
Vanzetti,” have instituted suit against the 
New York Herald Co. (Paris) and the New 
York Tribune, charging libel in an editorial 
in a recent Paris edition of the New York 
Herald, in that it was intimated that the 
letters in the book were dressed up or forged 
for profit. Asa matter of fact, the editors 
who prepared the material for the press de- 
rive no pecuniary benefit from the publica- 
ee 

The Viking Press can almost claim, also, 
that they won the recent General Elections 
in England, inasmuch as the following of 
their authors are all members of the new 
Labor Government: Ramsay MacDonald, 
Margaret Bondfield, A. Susan Lawrence, and 
Mrs. Sidney Webb (though Sidney instead 
of Mrs. Sidney was elected), Arthur Hen- 
derson, and George Lansbury... . 

Lincoln MacVeagh of The Dial Press 


writes us: 


You say you can’t see the force of the line 
“T studied Maupassant” in the “Little Czsar” 
ad., but it put “Little Casar” at the top of 
your column, which has always reminded me of 
the sign hung out by a certain country club in 
Westchester—“Exclusive but accessible.” I am 
delighted! 


Darn it, you can’t down those publish- 
OM oa 

Stokes has offered fifty book prizes this 
summer, through its Library Department, 
for the best Card Catalogue of Home or 
Personal Libraries made by boys or girls 
under sixteen and submitted through the li- 
brarian of any School or Public Library. 
Well, we never kept a card catalogue of our 
books, but we can recall every once in a 
while being bitten with the idea of cata- 


loguing our own collection, when we were 
about ten, We did it all in long-hand till 
we got tired of it. We used, also, occasion- 
ally to get a burst of writing down opinions 
of books we had recently read, and to look 
over them to-day is to realize how our taste 
has changed, for better or for worse. 
Thomas Dixon, Jr. and Reginald Wright 
Kauffmann may care to know that once 
“The Leopard’s Spots” and “Jarvis of Har- 
vard” seemed to us perfect whales. And of 
course we regarded Jarvis as the ne plus 
ultra of wicked sophistication! .. . - 

Hal Smith, of Jonathan Cape and Har- 
rison Smith (and somehow it really ought to 
be Jonathan Smith, because then we could 
say he was descended from Captain John 
Smith, and maybe from Noah an’ Jonah, 
too,—) well, Hal Smith is seeing how 
Helen Grace Carlisle’s “See How They 
Run,” is running. He says its advance sale 
has been remarkable for a first novel. . . . 

Our little friend Sylvia Satan of Newark, 
N. J., contributes the following: 


MIGRATION 

We sat beside the snapping driftwood fire 

Holding the scarlet tanagers, found cold, 

Beaten to lifelessness by buffeting wind. 

Wet ruffled plumage, by the light-house 

se, 

Scattered its ruby; startled flamelike wings 

Drenched in the brutal bludgeonings of the 
storm. 

One woman brought a tiny red-winged 
corpse 

Flung on the path-stones leading to the gate, 

A clot of carmine by the lilac bush. 

A child brought in three birds with cardinal 
throats 

Stifled with wet sand from surf-rioting 
shore. 

We knew that last night’s storm had been 
so wild 

That birds migrating, driven off their 
course, 

Had wound the hollow ball of sea and gale 

Until their red skein broke in scattered knots, 

Their radiant flocking vividness flung down 

A scarlet strand torn from the pattern of 
Spring. 

We sat there, stricken, hearing the tiny 
cries, 

Bewildered signalling, despair of males 

To mates far back in valleys of the night 

Sucked down in whirlpools of the hurri- 
cane... 

Until the little host of flashing wings 

Trailing like blood along the pitiless path 

Became our own hearts driving on the dark. 


The July issue of The Theatre Arts 
Monthly is devoted to The Tributary 
Theatre. Among others it shows scenes 
from the Wellesley Try-Out Theatre and 
Irvine Players, the Dartmouth Theatre and 
the Stanford University Players, the St. Paul 
Players, the Carolina Playmakers, the Good- 
man Memorial Theatre, Chicago, the Dallas 
Little Theatre, the Montana Masquers, the 
Cornell Dramatic Club, the University of 
Oregon Guild Players, the Tsukiji-Sho-Ge- 
kijyo of Tokyo, and so on. It is a lesson 
to us as to how many tributary theatres there 
are in this country, to say nothing of the 
Japanese one... . 

The first novel, so far as we know, of 
Guglielmo Ferrero, the famous Roman his- 
torian, presents Rome three decades ago. 
The title of the book is “The Seven Vices,” 
a name applied to the hero of the book and 
his friends. Here is an old aristocracy fight- 
ing against the newly risen newly rich. The 
work is a large one, in two volumes at five 
dollars. It is published by Harcourt, Brace 
and the translation has been made by Eliza- 
beth Abbott. . . 

T. Spencer Hutson of New York is the 
publisher of “American Etchers” of which 
the first two volumes, one on Ernest D. Roth 
and one on Alfred Hutty, are now ready, and 
others in preparation. The books are com- 
piled by the Crafton Collection. The intro- 
duction to the Roth reproductions is by Eli- 
zabeth Whitmore, that to the Hutty by Dun- 
can Phillips, They are beautiful volumes. 
Hutty’s trees, for one thing, are quite mar- 
velous. And the only exception we take to 
Mr. Phillips’s remarks about him is his ref- 
erence to Hutty’s friend Dubose Heyward 
as “Dubose Heywood.” . , . 

And so to the boat-races. 

THE PHOENICIAN. 


The New Books 
Philosophy 
(Continued from page 1147) 


THE PROCESS OF HUMAN BEHAVIOR. 
By MANDEL SHERMAN and IRENE CASE 
SHERMAN. Norton. 1929. 

This is not a very juicy but it is a nutri- 
tious book. It describes in intelligent terms 
the early stages of the budding intelligence. 
It falls into two divisions, which may re- 
flect the foci of interests of the two col- 
laborators. The one is the objective re- 
sponse to the stimulations of things, the 
other the emotional reactions affecting sub- 
jective welfare. The infant as a bundle of 
reflexes has become a laboratory reagent, 
yet assumes so rapidly its human status, out- 
distancing in complication its simpler ver- 
tebrate analogues, that the stages must be 
measured in days, even in hours. The in- 
fant is protected from overstimulation by a 
high threshold of resistance, which probably 
has its seat in the synapses, or dovetailed 
brushlike fibre endings in the neuron path. 
With ease of discharge at that point habit is 
formed, and there is established the path of 
least resistance. 

Among the points of special interest in 
the infant’s career are these: the early index 
of intelligence is sensory alertness and mo- 
tor control; differentiation begins early, very 
early, even infants show their types; though 
early conditioning accounts for much, it is 
later stimulation that accounts for more; 
there is less difference in infant response 
among the socially poor and the comfortably 
situated classes than in the parallel responses 
a few years later; mental retardation may 
be detected in the early months, almost in 
the early weeks; the infant is the father of 
the child. 

In the second realm of early human be- 
havior, the emotions rule. The camera- 
studies show the vagueness of the early reg- 
istration, contrasted only in the pain and 
pleasure field; adequacy comes on more 
slowly than in the simpler reflexes, and 
presently the technique shifts to the control 
through habit and an increasing element of 
reflection. On the whole, emotional and in- 
tellectual progress as well as initial supe- 
riority all go together; certainly defect 
shows as retardation in all fields. The 
brighter children walk and talk and smile 
and respond to delicate varieties of situa- 
tions, show a richer emotional repertory, 
than the duller; they start earlier and go 
faster, promising a higher attainment. 

This contribution to the process of human 
behavior will find its place among the use- 
ful source-book of information on the 
shelves of students, including parents, of 
children. 


Poetry 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF A. E. 
COPPARD. Knopf. 1929. 


Mr. Coppard’s charming and rather dis- 
arming verses embarrass the critic. In spite 
of admirable passages, in spite of a per- 
vading pleasantness of phrase, they do not 
carry full conviction. Perhaps the rea- 
son is that on the whole Mr. Coppard fails 
to achieve a poetic style of his own. His 
verse, however exquisite, seems to reveal 
the half-obliterated hallmarks of other 
craftsmen. There is an uncomfortable re- 
miniscence here of Mr. A, E. Housman— 
there of Mr. Walter de la Mare. One 
hesitates to say this after Mr. Coppard’s 
own rather truculent protest in his prefatory 
“Advertisement” that he has never “felt the 
desire to copy anyone.” He maintains that 
he is himself “quite a good judge of 
poetry.” Quite so. Those who have in- 
fluenced, or as one should perhaps say, those 
who seem to have influenced, Mr. Coppard 
are admirable poets. The prefatory re- 
marks are distinctly unfortunate. The 
poems themselves are often very lovely. 
Perhaps Mr. Coppard’s free verse is the 
best—at least it seems more his own. “The 
Oracle,” for example, is a poem of ex- 
quisite precision and mood. There is a 
quality of ancientness about its homely 
beauty. For quotation we select the poem 
which perhaps pleased us most-—Winter 
Field” — 


Sorrow on the acres, 
Wind in the thorn, 

And an old man ploughing 
Through the frosty morn. 


A flock of the dark birds, 
Rooks and their wives, 
Follow the plough team 
The old man drives; 


And troops of starlings 
A-tittle-tat and prim, 
Follow the rocks 
That follow him. 
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Conducted by Marton Ponsonsy 


The Awkward Age* 


By HELEN CHRYSTIE 


IRLS’ books of today, full of outdoor 

adventure, are probably an advance 
over such works as the old “Elsie” books, 
for instance. But what a feeble advance 
it seems when we count the quantity of 
artificial mystery-plots, forced enthusiasms, 
unreal characters presented as réal ones, bad 
printing, ugly illustrations, and muddy 
writing ravaging this sick member of 
juvenile literature. The disease seems con- 
tagious for most of the books at hand show 
similar symptoms. But that it is not in- 
evitable is proven by “The Beckoning 
Road.” 

Young minds are peculiarly responsive to 
enthusiasm. Theirs is a straight line en- 
thusiasm, unbroken by psychological quav- 
ers, but heading straight into reality which 
will one day break or bend or fork or re- 
direct it. Every juvenile we read seems 
to attempt to make contact with this es- 
sentially young spirit, but artificality of 
method often cripples a good idea and a 
good will. The writer’s enthusiasm is 
superimposed instead of integral, Witness 
the stories in which we can hear the author 
saying, “Now, girls, let’s get excited.” The 
result is sterile because there are no real 
people—no people of every minute signific- 
ance—just X the sharp witted heroine, Y 
the mysterious Chinaman, etc. These peo- 
ple do not matter after their names are 
mentioned in the first chapter. Only events 
remain and, however interesting when, as 
in many of these books, they entail descrip- 
tion of interesting places, events, alone can- 
not give life. Mystery plots, boarding 
school settings, héroines brought up by a 
guardian or a widowed father are not posi- 
tive faults but they are negative virtues and 
even handicaps, tempting tricks to make the 
absence of personality less apparent to the 
casual reader but no less stultifying to the 
book. 

The first nine books listed below, like 
their adolescent readers, seem to be at the 
awkward age. They are suffering from 
something like growing pains, but, unlike 
their readers, they can avoid the complaint. 
“The Poindexter Pride,’ “Ginger and 
Speed,” and “The Jade Necklace” would 
have been all right if left alone. Their 
characters are well on the way to being 
alive when the voice of personality is 
drowned out by noisy excitement created in 
deference to conventions of “mystery dber 
alles’ and “fool proof happy endings.” 
Often spirit and personality would be a 
part of these books but are not because of 
bad writing. In “The Mystery of the 
Marsh” long, feebly conceived sentences 
spoil an almost good book. The author of 
“The New Curiosity Shop,” in a noble at- 
tempt to convey some subtlety of idea, oc- 
casionally makes the conversation of her 
heroine unnatural. The bad writing of 
“Midge” seems intentional—“Midge” and 
“Glo” and “I did this and nearly died 
over that. It calls for a counter-statement 
that children will react pleasantly to en- 
joyable English even before they consciously 
try to use it. 

Though they fall within the formula as 
to plot and personalities, two of these books 
offer undeniably redeeming attractions. 
Charm of illustration, printing, and the 





*THE POINDEXTER PRIDE. By Gtapys 
Braxe. New York: Appleton & Co. 1929. 


$1.75. 

OUT OF THE STORM. By Marcia Mac: 
ponatp. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
1929. $1.75. 

THE JADE NECKLACE. By PemserTon 
Gintuer. Philadelphia: Macrae Smith. 1929. 


$1.75. 

GINGER AND SPEED. By Erne: Hurston. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co. 1929. $2. 
THE NEW CURIOSITY SHOP. By HarrietTe 
R. Camppert. New York: Harper & Bros. 

1929. $1.75. 

THE TRAIL OF THE COMET. By Grapys 
Aten. New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
1929. $1.75 net. 

MIDGE. By Mary Francis Suurorv. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1929. $1.75. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE MARSH. By 
Doris Pocock. The same. 

THE HAUNTED SHIP. By Kate Tucker. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 1929. $1.75. 

THE BECKONING ROAD. By Carotine 
Dare SNepexer. New York: Doubleday, 
Doran. 1929. $2. 


Maine country described distinguish “The 
Haunted Ship.” “The Trail of the Comet” 
is well written and with so light a touch 
that, attempting only momentary pleasant- 
ness, it achieves at least that. 

In spite of occasional attractions, how- 
ever, these nine books demonstrate the pre- 
valent trouble with girls’ book. “The Beck- 
oning Road” demonstrates the trouble 
avoided. It is successfully adjusted to the 
requirements of a young mind. It meets 
youthful enthusiasm by portraying the spirit 
of the people who pioneered with Robert 
Dale Owen in the communistic colony called 
New Harmony. It is alive with real peo- 
ple—grown ups as well as children. After 
all the constant attempt to understand their 
elders is a natural pursuit of young people 
in life and one of their needs in literature. 
It does not circumvent reality; it runs 
straight into it. The colony fails; the 
Quaker common sense and self-control of 
the mother is a great help to her daughter 
but at the same time a wall against their 
intimacy. There are ideas, ideas that grow 
out of the portrayal of grown-up char- 
acters, not artificially written into the con- 
versation of a child. Much of the thought 
in such an excellent book for young peo- 
ple is beyond their power of expression but 
the reading of it is an enlarging experience 
which makes the book important to them. 
This is a beautiful book to look at too, and 
thoroughly heartening for the case of 
juveniles; already reviewed in this ‘“Book- 
shop,” it now reappears because of its sig- 
nificance. 





WHERE IT ALL COMES TRUE IN 
SCANDINAVIA, By Ciara E, LAUGH- 
LIN. Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1929. 
$2.50. 

Reviewed by Lucy BARTLETT 
NLESS you have been to the Scandi- 
navian countries, or have heard usually 

sober-worded friends suddenly turn rhap- 

sodical after a trip to the North Cape, you 
will be tempted to say that Miss Laughlin, 
always somewhat of an enthusiast in her ap- 
provals, has this time let her enthusiasm 
carry her too far, even though you realize 
that she is trying to express adolescent emo- 
tion. Adjectives, exclamation points, and 
italics follow one another in thick succes- 
sion down her pages, and you feel a little 
breathless; you wonder if even youthful 
nieces and nephews, for whom this book is 
written, will not feel a little breathless, too. 

But before you have read very far you 
realize that the reiteration of the emphatic 
is having its desired effect. Even the older, 
less impressionable reader—and we predict 
that there will be many older readers along 
with the young—becomes aware that these 
are remarkable countries, beautiful coun- 
tries, intensely interesting countries—in fact, 
one finds oneself using adjectives and ex- 
clamations in somewhat the author’s own 
fashion! 

In this book, and in its companion book 
also recently brought out, “Where It All 
Comes True in Italy and Switzerland,” Miss 
Laughlin has changed the letter though not 
entirely the spirit of her successful “So 
You’re Going to...” series of guide- 
books. Here she has adopted the plan of 
telling the story of her travels through 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway with her 
two nieces, and of telling it as they would 
presumably tell it, in their own words and 
from their viewpoint. This is no new idea, 
of course, but Miss Laughlin has succeeded 
in making something new out of it, for the 
book is more than the story of their travels. 
It is a competent guidebook also, with a 
good bit of history and biography in addi- 
tion. Indeed she tells so many delightful 
things to do and places to see that anyone 
booked for a mere six-weeks’ cruise is 
tempted to cancel the bookings at once in 
favor of nothing less than three months. 
Tactfully but definitely the author makes it 
plain that she has not much opinion of these 
hit-and-run tours when it comes to visiting 
such rich treasures of history, art, and 
beauty as are found in the Scandinavian 
countries, 

It is a pity that in the midst of so much 
excellence the author has twice lost sight 
both of good taste and of good judgment. 
The first is the account of the interview 
with Selma Lagerléf; the second, the para- 


graph with reference to the United States 
Minister to Norway. Neither of. these pas- 
sages adds to Miss Laughlin’s stature, and 
it is to be hoped that she will omit them 
from any further editions. 

One might also question the value of the 
occasional lapses into moral sententiousness 
—as in the final paragraphs of the brief 
statement about the Nobel prizes. In place’ 
of these we wish she would put in some in- 
dication of how to pronounce those strange 
and difficult-looking Danish, Swedish, and 
Norwegian names! 

Books like this should be used in schools. 
To be specific, this book might well be 
used in place of many of the histories and 
geographies now so openly yawned over. 
For it has the great merit of making one 
want to know much more than it tells about 
these countries and their ancient and gla- 
morous history. And any other Aunt Claras 
who may be planning to take other Bettys 
and Marys on such a trip, with this book as 
their guide, would do well to provide them- 
selves with volumes of history and mythol- 
ogy, and so be ready for the questions which 
will surely come. 





WHERE IT ALL COMES TRUE IN 
ITALY AND SWITZERLAND. By 
Ciara E, LAUGHLIN. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 1928. $2. 

Reviewed by Marion C. Dopp 


OME of us who have traveled abroad 
successfully with children feel a special 
interest in the methods necessary to make that 
experience a satisfying and happy one for 
all concerned. It is good to find an exposi- 
tion in book form of just these wiser prin- 
ciples of handling a children’s foreign, tour. 
We do not refer to little children; for them 
traveling for the sake of traveling will 
hardly be considered. Family exigencies will 
sometimes set them upon the road, and then 
the best must be made of it. But let some 
one else, some day, suggest how to work 
out that “best”! 

Here we are concerned with children from 
perhaps ten on, who have reached an age 
where physical needs are more easily met 
under varying circumstances, and where 1m- 
minent mental awakening is both stimulated 
and satisfied by the picture-book experience 
of foreign travel. But certain elements 
which grown-ups do not need to consider 
must be added to the traveling program,— 
such as exercise and free play, to mention 
one item only; and certain other elements 
must be quite definitely eliminated. If this 
re-arrangement results in sacrifices for the 
grown-ups, compensation will be furnished 
by the interest and entertainment that will 
be found in the responsive point of view of 
the younger travelers, the new angles they 
lend to every approach. 

Miss Laughlin in her book “Where It 
All Comes True” has not written out her 
theories, but the book is clearly their ex- 
pression in graphic form. The style chosen 
by the author seems to us slightly question- 
able. Her nieces, the two little travelers, 
are supposedly the authors, writing in the 
first person. Since this is not the case, a 
slight sense of artificiality and of confused 
values is produced, especially sometimes 
where phrases and words too childish for the 
appropriate age are used. But this artifici- 
ality will probably not be felt by the 
younger readers for whom the book is in- 
tended, the method will be for them success- 
fully achieved in an animated and graphic 
quality at once enlisting their interest. The 
author certainly has been successful in ob- 
serving atid feeling through her nieces’ eyes 
and imaginations. 

The material of the book is everywhere 
excellent. Italy and Switzerland form the 
background, and description is centered on 
the interesting geographical features and 
more especially on historical associations. 
The latter, again, are presented with lively 
narrative, telling just the things children 
would want to know, in just the way they 
would want to hear them told. 

A large part of the usual guide-book ac- 
companiment to each place, indispensable to 
the adult traveler, will be found to be lack- 
ing, and quite rightly so. This book under- 
stands its purpose and makes no mistake of 
trying to fill all needs and thereby confus- 
ing the issue. We praise and recommend it 
heartily. The sprightly illustrations, also, 
are in just the right tone,—not a photo- 
graphic but an imaginative accompaniment 





Suggestion for parents taking their 
youngsters along on the European trip. At 
the nearest bookshop look into the follow- 
ing new travel-juveniles: “Hobnails and 
Heather,” by Clifton Lisle (Harcourt). 
“Where It All Comes True,” by Clara 
Laughlin (Houghton). “Storybook Eu- 
rope,” by Anne Merriman Peck (Harper). 
“Timothy Travels,” by Daisy Neuman 
(Coward-McCann). 


PRINCE BANTAM. By Lynp Warp and 
May McNEER. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 1929. $2.50. 


NANETTE OF THE WOODEN SHOES. 
By EsTHER Braun. The same. $2. 


Reviewed by CurisTina H. BAKER 


[= is interesting to review these books to- 

gether, for in spite of differing mate- 
rial and style they. share the same purpose 
and the same problem. Both try to increase 
a child’s knowledge of other lands and to 
stimulate imagination. Each must sur- 
mount the hurdle raised by the child’s 
shrinking from unfamiliarity, “Tell it 
again”; “tell me about a little boy (or girl) 
like me”—that is what the little child wants. 
Each of these books meets this hurdle in a 
different way. 

“Prince Bantam” gives a child Japanese 
folk-lore in an adventurous, rapidly-mov- 
ing story. The basis of the legend is the 
same as that wherever a child is born into 
an adult world. The hero is young and 
small; he always wins over incredible odds; 
the giant follows obediently at his heels. 
But the nomenclature and the customs are 
bewilderingly strange, and into this barrier 
of unfamiliarity the enthusiastic and well- 
informed authors simply crash. A further 
difficulty is that the excellently illustrated 
book is too large and too heavy for childish 
hands. 

“Nanette of the Wooden Shoes” is a 
gentle story of Breton fisher-folk, told with 
charm and simplicity, and pleasingly illus- 
trated. The author has met the hurdle by 
lowering it almost out of sight. Nanetts 
and Jean-Pierre are little Americans in sa- 
bots. There is, therefore, no such appeal 
to the imagination as in “Prince Bantam.” 
On the other hand, children will sit down 
and read this book to themselves, 

What is the secret of that technique by 
which the authors of “Heidi” and “Hans 
Brinker” have led generations of children 
into strange lands with the hurdle of un- 
familiarity not a barrier but an imaginative 
asset? 





WITH THE EAGLES. By Paut L, An- 
DERSON. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1929. $1.75. 

Reviewed by CATHERINE WOODBRIDGE 


HIS is a book for the difficult age, when 

a boy is beginning to feel his years and 
is afraid of being literary. It is such a 
good yarn that he will read it eagerly with- 
out realizing that he is getting a large dose 
of Czsar’s “Gallic War.” Here instead of 
an impersonal account of group movements, 
is the story of Czsar’s conquest of Gaul in 
terms of personality. Thus, while limited 
in scope, it gains in concreteness. Linguistic 
difficulties obscure the original narrative for 
most boys, but here they will find the fig- 
ures of Ceasar and his generals and all the 
fascinating mechanism of the Roman army 
gaining reality through the eyes of a young 
legionary. 

Mandorix is a Gaul, but one of the 
friendly, half-Romanized AEduans. In his 
later years, after he has become a Roman 
citizen, he tells the story of his joining 
Czsar’s army and of his adventures during 
the operations against the unfriendly tribes. 
It is a stirring account. The various com- 
bats, both single-handed and of armed 
forces, are tersely told, stage by stage, with- 
out any flourishes of style. The meticulous 
accuracy of the detail gives the scenes a 
photographic vividness. In the account of 
the destruction of the Roman legion by 
Ambiorix, the author manages to convey a 
sense of frightful confusion and yet keep 
the progress of the battle clear. The siege- 
operations of the Nervii are equally well 
told and there is an excellent description of 
a Roman camp with a diagram as well. 
Sometimes the exact reconstruction is carried 
too far. The slightly suggestive end of a 
spirited marching song seems uncalled for. 
The story is virile enough without it and 
smacks convincingly of soldiery, and ot 
Roman soldiery in particular. It is per- 
meated with that most Roman sense of loy- 
alty to one’s country and one’s leader, and 
of duty done in the face of all odds. The 
style itself is kept in good classical tradi- 
tion. The description of Cesar might come 
out of Plutarch. The choice of incidents 
has a dramatic aptness which makes them 
memorable. The book will, we think, give 
children some idea of the qualities at the 
root of Rome’s greatness. It +ill leave with 
them an impression of unconquerable ten- 
acity. 





One who at an advanced age is attempt- 
ing to recall her childish enthusiasms wishes 
that she had kept a record of the “book of 
the year” selected according to her personal 
preference each year of her reading or be- 
ing-read-to life, 
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THE HOUSE OF JOY 


Jo van Ammers-Kuller 
{DUTTON PRIZE BOOK FOR JULY} 


r EVER before has stage-life been described so cleverly and vividly, so 

true to life . . . with all its moments of delirious happiness, of 
great temptations, of sensuous vulgarities, of cruel disappointments,” writes 
Henriette Hendrix-Holst, America’s noted critic of Dutch literature. The 
author is recommended to you by such men as Hendrik Van Loon, Gama- 
liel Bradford, Edwin Arlington Robinson, Harry Hansen, Van Wyck 
Brooks, Hamilton Holt, Charles Finger, Edwin Slosson. $2.00 


THE MAN IN THE QUEUE 


Gordon Daviot, author of KIF. 
{DUTTON PRIZE MYSTERY FOR JULY} 


INNER of Second Prize in the $2500 Mystery Story Contest. An 

Y experimenter is found dead in his university laboratory—killed by a 
subtle poison. Can your ingenuity equal the combined wits of several in- 
vestigators needed to solve this crime? This book was selected and especially 
recommended by a committee consisting of A. A. Milne, author of The Red 
House Mystery, H. C. Bailey and Father Knox. $2.00 


SHORES OF ADVENTURE 


Everett McNeil 
{A LIVE STORY FOR A MAN’S VACATION} 


¢ 


NE of the rarest things on earth, and one of the most precious, is a 
good book. . . . I have found one in Shores of Adventure,” is Angelo 
Patri’s recommendation to you. Great adventure in great days—days of ex- 
ploration with Cartier along the St. Lawrence, where the Aztec jewels came 
to Yuon de Valour and dreadful punishment overtook the Evil Three. 
$2.00 


THE BOY PROPHET 
Edmond Fleg 


{ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED TO JEWS} 


DMOND FLEG is recommended to you by such men as Arnold Ben- 
nett, Louis Marshall, Henry Van Dyke, Rufus M. Jones, Stephen 
Wise, Nathan Strauss, Nicholas Murray Butler. “Only incidentally a love 
story... . This is an exquisite book—so delicate, almost fragile, that one 
hesitates to comment upon it.” Henry Haynes Holmes. $2.00 


E. P. Dutton & Co., 300 Fourth Ave. 








DARK WEATHER 


Marguerite Baldwin 


HERE does sophistication 

end and decadence begin? 
Here is a new and untouched phase 
of the American scene—post-war 
youth in a mining town, loving, 
drinking, living for the moment. 
And their life is here so vividly set 
down that you can see it. $2.50 
Recommended for the sophisti- 
cated reader. 


SAVACES 
AND SEX 


Ernest Crawley 


AVELOCK ELLIS is enthusi- 
astic about these explorations 
into the forms of love and savage 
customs: “Crawley seems to have 
possessed a marvelous insight into 
some of the most obscure recesses 
of the primitive soul . . . and he 
was one of the most attractive fig- 
ures among the pioneers of our 
modern investigation into sex.” 
$4.00 


JOAN KENNEDY 


Henry Channon 


RE ties of race stronger than 

love? Henry Channon, native 
of Chicago and resident of Lon- 
don, presents the disturbing en- 
tanglements of international mar- 
riage that caught the young English 
wife Ralph Kennedy brought to 
Chicago. “A unique triumph; 
both in manner and matter his 
book is a masterpiece.”"—London 
Morning Post. $2.50 


THE 
INCONSISTENT 
VILLAINS 

N. A. Temple-Ellis 


ECOMMENDED as one of 

the outstanding detective mys- 
tery stories of the year by A. A. 
Milne, author of The Red House 
Mystery, F. F. Van de Water, 
Vincent Starrett, H. C. Bailey and 
Father Knox is this winner of the 
$2,500 Mystery Story Contest. 
“Here is a new detective novel that 
is outstanding among the many 
that congest the field . . . one that 
can be heartily recommended.”— 
Vincent Starrett. $2.00 


THE WONDERFUL 
VISIT 
H. CG. Wells 


HEN the Angel fell out of 

his bright world into the 
Vicar of Siddermorton’s Park on 
August 4th, 1895, there began fan- 
tastic adventures still remembered 
in those parts. H. G. Well’s com- 
mentary on this mad world is full 
of inimitable humor and gentle 
irony. 
Entertaining for summer. $2.50 














